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IN WAX—MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, WHO HAS NOW JOINED PRINCESS MARGARET AMONG THE GREAT AT 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. THE MODELS SHOW THEM AS ON THEIR FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE TOGETHER. 


Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones has now appeared with the members of 
the Royal family in wax. He is to be seen at Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition, where his model has been on show since April 13. The two 
models of Princess Margaret and her fiancé are dressed to resemble their 
appearance when they visited Covent Garden soon after their engagement 
was announced. The realism for which the Exhibition is. renowned is 


admirably conveyed here; the modeller has caught a pose which is 
characteristic. Tussaud first showed in this country in 1802. 
Since that time notable people have been modelled and their forms in wax 
displayed to the curious world and it is particularly fitting that just before 
the Royal wedding Mr. Armstrong-Jones should appear there too. 
page 680 the models can be seen from in front. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 











i takes all sorts to like a Budget! This year’s 

does not appear to be liked by anyone much 
outside the Treasury, except—apparently on the 
ground that it dishes Conservative hopes—by 
the Parliamentary Opposition! Its acknowledged 
virtue is that it is designed to prevent any danger 
of a domestic boom that might either deflect 
exports to the home market or cause a new 
upward spiral of prices and wages. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a palpably honest and exception- 
ally disinterested man whom everyone likes, made 
much of these points in his Budget Speech and 
subsequent broadcast, which presented fhe Trea- 
sury as the guardian of the taxpayer against 
inflation. Provided he is right in this assumption, 
he has probably produced as good a Budget as 
the circumstances admit. The question, however, 
is, is he right ? 

For, on the showing of the past twenty years, 
there would seem to be a fallacy in the 
Treasury's anti-inflationary logic. It 
appears to be not only war that causes 
inflation but high taxation—the very 
instrument that our economic and 
fiscal pundits use for checking it. The 
war began more than twenty years ago, 
but it ended ir 1945. We have now 
enjoyed fifteen years of peace, but the 
years of peace have proved as inflationary 
as the years of war. Indeed, the only 
thing that seems to have halted the 
pace of inflation at all and held the cost 
of living even momentarily steady, has 
been the modest reduction in general 
taxation introduced in earlier Budgets 
by the present Government and its 
predecessor. Any rise in taxation— 
or of Local Government rates—seems 
invariably to produce a demand for 
higher wages and a consequent increase 
in prices. For however open to Treasury 
logic the mind of the English middle- 
classes may be, that of the so-called 
working-classes is completely impervious 
to it. Put 2d. on to the price of a packet 
of the working-man’s cigarettes or on 
to his National Insurance contribution, 
and he feels, and with a deep and 
sincere sense of injury, that he is morally entitled 
to an increase in the weekly pay-packet to offset 
the effect of the rise and shift the burden on to 
the shoulders of sx better able to bear it— 
a conviction that the political opponents of the 
Government in power are naturally quick for their 
own ends to encourage. And a British trades 
unionist who feels that ‘a fast one has been 
pulled on him ”’ by a grasping Government takes a 
lot of stopping. Even the “ hard-boiled ”’ peasantry 
of France is no more traditionally impatient of 
taxation than the dogged and rights-conscious 
proletariat of mid-2oth-century Britain. It tends 
to see taxation as a dishonourable attempt of the 
ruling-class to infringe its just rights and filch 
its hard-won earnings and liberty. Except for the 
vicarious taxation of the rich or supposed rich, 
which it welcomes, it just will not have it—a fact 
of which every practical politician, whatever his 
Party allegiance, is by now well aware. And I 
confess to a good deal of sympathy for this attitude. 
As, however, no large sum of money on a national 
scale can any longer be raised except by taxing 
the industrial wage-earner, any Budget that 
involves a substantial increase in the money raised 
by taxation is, therefore, almost certain now to 
result in further inflation. There are, thus, only 
two real alternatives before any modern British 
Government; to let organised Labour, with its 
irresistible economic power, force Industry to 
raise prices to counteract increased taxation and 
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so initiate a new inflationary cycle, or, alternatively, 
to reduce expenditure in the public field so as to 
avoid the necessity for increased taxation. 

It is just this that, despite its Election pledges, 
the present Government has so far failed to do, 
with the result that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, while trying to combat inflation, is in 
fact forced to further it. No doubt, he and his 
advisers hope that, with the comparatively modest 
increase of taxes they have introduced, the amount 
of inflation caused will be strictly limited and only 
temporary in its effects. By next year, if, as a 
result of the Government’s curbs on Industry 
and on the wealthy tax-avoider, Labour can 
be induced to moderate its demands, it may be 
possible to reduce taxation and with it the 
inflationary pressure. Unfortunately there does 
not seem much prospect of Labour being prepared 
to moderate its demands or of Industry courting 





HOW THE MALL WILL LOOK DURING THE ROYAL WEDDING: LORD JOHN HOPE, MINISTER 
WITH AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE DECORATIONS. 
of the 4 for the i 
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loss by resisting the pressure of its highly-organised 
employees. It appears, therefore, probable that 
any tax the Chancellor imposes that touches the 
wage-earner’s pocket will be offset by an enforced 
rise in wages and prices, in other words by 
increased inflation. And, once begun, as the past 
has shown, inflation is difficult to stop. 

Nor can I see any end to our rulers’ unhappy 
dilemma until they are strong enough or courageous 
enough, or both, to repudiate socialism and 
drastically reduce public expenditure. When the 
day comes when the British wage-earner realises 
that the only alternatives before him are either 
a smaller effective wage-packet or a less lavish 
scale of expenditure on Public Services the nemesis 
of socialism will have come. It may, of course, 
come too late, for the working man, like his better 
to-do fellow taxpayer, may by then have become 
the helpless helot of the “ Servile State ’ and be 
unable to shake off its bonds. That was how the 
Roman Empire collapsed and Roman civilisation 
with it. It can happen again and it can happen 
here, and there are signs that it is happening. 

Yet no one who loves England and under- 
stands rightly the traditional service of her people 
to mankind can wish it to happen, least of all, 
I am certain, the present Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. “It is not to be 
thought of that the flood of British freedom . . . 
should perish and, to evil and to good, be lost for 
ever"! Yet this is precisely the effect that 
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excessive taxation is having on British freedom. 
In order to finance corporate expenditure, and 
therefore corporate and imposed uniformity, it is 
penalising the initiative, free judgment and inde- 
pendence of the individual. Every pound ex- 
pended by the State or Local Authority that has 
to be. raised by taxation is a pound’s less of 
freedom of choice for the individual who comprises 
the State and is its real—and sole—raison d'éire 
and justification. 

The Socialist Parties, in this and other coun- 
tries, assume, and sincerely believe, that public 
expenditure and public.control of expenditure are 
morally preferable to individual expenditure and 
control of expenditure; indeed the assumption is 
made that there is something inherently wrong in 
increasing a private person's purchasing-power, 
in other words economic freedom, unless he is a 
very poor and, by and large, rather unenterprising 
person. A little more for the working 
man’s tobacco, beer and cinema or tele. 
vision is about the most in the way of 
individual “self-indulgence '’—for so 
private expenditure is regarded—this 
austere school of thought will counten- 
ance. The result is, on the one hand, 
a constant restraint on the activities of 
the individual and a deadening uni- 
formity in thought and behaviour, and, 
on the other, a fantastic extravagance 
in the sphere of public expenditure. 
Anyone who believes that the latter does 
not exist and that State and Local 
Government expenditure cannot be re- 
duced need only spend, say, an hour 
in Hyde Park—to take a single small 
example—and count the number of cars 
carrying publicly privileged persons 
along the footpaths on the apparent 
assumption that no one engaged on 
public business should ever walk a 
hundred yards, whatever the cost of 
providing him with publicly-supported 
transport may be. And anyone who 
i on observes this will also be an eye-witness 
of the indirect extension of the same 
principle into private business—of the 
spectacle of hundreds of expensive cars 
provided and maintained by firms out of Treasury- 
allowed expense accounts, regardless of their real 
contribution to the success of the business that 
maintains them, because, under our Gilbertian tax 
system, the bulk of the cost can be passed on to the 
Treasury. The one inviolable principle of this 
preparatory school—beaks, boys and prefects !— 
philosophy of expenditure is that the unofficial 
person must never have untrammelled control of 
what he earns by his own effort. Above all, 
though the man who already possesses capital is 
allowed, under certain circumstances, to retain it, 
the man without capital, however industrious he 
may be, must never be allowed to acquire it, 
except by gambling and speculation. This is 
socialism, and the historical reasons for its 
existence and present prevalence are plain; 
Professor Galbraith’s brilliant phrase, “ public 
squalor in the midst of private wealth,” reveals 
its justification. But we have carried it and are 
carrying it to the point where it is destroying the 
springs of individual responsibility and individual 
virtue. Our present level of taxation, with all the 
evasions, “ fiddles"’ and deadening restraints it 
entails, is going to end ultimately in a community 
of public drones and private “ spivs,”” in other 
words a community doomed to ultimate self- 
extinction. For if, as Arthur Young wrote, “ the 
magic of private property turns sand to gold,” 
the reverse is also true: the inertia and lack of 
incentive of socialism turns gold to sand. 
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PRINCE ANDREW BAPTISED; HIS CLOTHING; AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


Pace 29 
Baptism solemnized in the Parish of — SC Weert oy: Ihe Faetels 


in the Diocese of Lonclen 


County of 2 cwrden in the Year One thousand 
nine hundred and. 3++44G 


, Trade 
or Profession. 


focn sr of Te Qepen | Senet Rican 


 Cerrgna Proll prs 
, qed Chat [em Thee Due of 4 limliteah horel Luton 
bb No. 25S died | hei then, 4 
10 BE PLACED AMONG THE ARCHIVES OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS: A COPY OF PRINCE ANDREW'S 
BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE. THE CEREMONY WAS HELD ON APRIL 8. 


A GIFT FOR PRINCE ANDREW: GARMENTS AND A WHITE TOY BEAR WHICH WERE MADE BY MEMBERS EMBROIDERED WITH DELICATE HAND RING-STITCHING: PART OF THE FINE LIGHT- 
OF THE BERKSHIRE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. WEIGHT LINEN GIVEN TO THE QUEEN BY THE IRISH LINEN GUILD. 
comes ty tes abet Go Gees Se Ee ee Oe | ot py ge tpt et a, LL 
ated clothing and the Teddy bear, both from Berkshire, 
and generosity shown by Women's Institutes on occasion. | ifical : the Duke of Gloucester, Princess Alexandra, Lord 
of Northern Ireland comes the gift of six sets of white Irish and Mrs. Harold Phillips. 


PIPE PEPPER 


} p j } 


PRESENTING ARMS TO PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT: A GFWERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE IN THE HANGAR AT THE RAF. STATION AT WATTISHAM, SUFFOLK, DURING HER TOUR. 
oe Aged 22 Petneue Alsnontve of Mont visited the Repel Air Pesen Satin at Watthham, | as No. 111 Squadron—and also of Nos. 56 and 41 Squadrons. She Diteeem wus eeatiend ty 
“home” of the celebrated “ Black Arr "the aerobatic team of Hunter fighters known {the Under-Secretary of State for Air, Mr. W. J. Taylor. She also carried out an 
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ROYAL FIGURES IN WAX; THE NEW STAND AT EPSCw,; 
A DRIVE-IN BANK ; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


BY THE BRITISH 
ARMY: THE 105-MM. 
HOWITZER BEING 
DEMONSTRATED. 
The Army's latest 
artillery equipment 
was demonstrated at 


West Lavington, 
the 33rd 


( Right.) 

WITH THE GUN— 

EASILY DISMANTLED 

—READY FOR AIR 
TRANSPORTATION. 

MEN OF THE 33RD 

PARACHUTE LIGHT 

REGIMENT, R.A., WHO 

GAVE THE DISPLAY, 

STANDING BY THE ~ oor 
HOWITZER’'S COM A Tush, 

PONENTS. 


DRIVE-IN SERVICE Exit 








SOLD FOR {1350 ON APRIL 8: A RARE AND REMARK- aienenia nani anes - 
MAKING THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE TOGETHER—AT MADAME ABLE I7TH-CENTURY GLASS GOBLET. THE GOBLET, “CHEQUEING IN ” WITHOUT GETTING OUT: MRS. MARY CLARK-LEWIS, 
TUSSAUD’S: MODELS OF PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY WHICH STANDS 7} INS. HIGH, IS IN SUPERB CONDITION. MAYOR OF ROMFORD, THE FIRST CUSTOMER AT A DRIVE-IN BANK, 
ARMSTRONG-JONES. THE VIEW FROM BEHIND OF THESE REMARK- IT DATES FROM BETWEEN 1665 AND 1685 AND WAS IN AT GIDEA PARK, ESSEX. THE SERVICE, WHICH SHOULD BE 
ABLE EXAMPLES OF THE WAX MODELLERS’ ART IS FEATURED ON THE COLLECTION OF SIR CHARLES SHUCKBURGH. WELCOMED BY THOSE WHO WISH TO DO BUSINESS QUICKLY, WAS 
THE FRONT PAGE OF THIS ISSUE ITS COLOUR IS SMOKY WHITE. INTRODUCED BY THE WESTMINSTER BANK. 


EPSOM’S NEW STAND NOW READY: A VIEW OF THE {60,000 ROSEBERY STAND (RIGHT), WHICH WAS FOUR MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH OLYMPICS JUMPING TEAM. THERE ARE SEVEN RIDERS IN THE 
TO BE OPENED BY THE EARL OF ROSEBERY ON APRIL 19. TEAM WHO ARE NOW TRAINING IN THE GROUNDS OF ARUNDEL CASTLE. 
The new stand was to be opened by the Earl of Rosebery on the first day of the E Spring These riders (1. to r.), Miss Ann Townsend on Bandit VI, Mr. David Broome on Wildfire III, 
Meeting. It } a for 10,500 racegoers, 2000 more than in the old stand, and Miss Pat Smythe on Flanagan and Mr. David Barker on Franco have been training at Arundel 
. with much improved amenities. for the Olympic Games since April 4. They go to Rome on August 31. 
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FROM MODEL LINERS TO A REAL LIFE LINER: 


ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


A MINIATURE FLEET—ALL THE SAME: A GIRL LOOKING AT ONE OF THE HUNDREDS OF SCALE 
MODELS OF THE GREEK LINER OLYMPIA, . 


a competition in i 
of the ten best replicas of its ocean ee free trip to Easton in the Arkadia. 
There were 1100 entries for a prize that would seem to carry with it an attractive bonus. 


=~ 


THE NEW LANCASTER BY-PASS OPENED: DR. CHARLES HILL’S OFFICIAL CAR SEEN LEADING THE 
WAY AFTER THE OPENING ON APRIL 11. 
ay 11}-mile section of what will be the M6 north-south road was opened to traffic on April 11 
Dr. Hill, who is Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, stressed the effects of alcohol in conjunctio: 
with driving, saying alcohol h over-eggs the ego.” 


LONDON NEWS 


A 126.TON CAISSON GATE BEING TOWED UP THE THAMES. IT IS INTENDED FOR THE 
NEW PUBLIC CLEANSING DEPOT WHARF NEAR CANNON STREET 

The caisson gate, which is over 8 ft. thick, is to control the level of water in the dock 

to ensure internal barge movement at all times, It will be hydraulically operated 

as lr eS Se Waa ee cane Ge Sa Lett’s Wharf 


A COMPANION TO THE FAMOUS ROYAL ALBERT BRIDGE, SALTASH: WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE 
NEW ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE TAMAR. THE ROYAL ALBERT BRIDGE WAS BUILT BY ISAMBARD 
KINGDOM BRUNEL IN 1859. THE NEW ROAD BRIDGE IS EXPECTED TO BE COMPLETED BY THE 


A LINER LAUNCHED: LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN PERFORMING THE TIME-HONOURED CEREMONY MOVING DOWN THE SLIPWAY: THE NEW LINER, ARLANZA, SEVERELY BUFFETED 


WITH THE 20,000-TON ROYAL MAIL LINER ARLANZA AT BELFAST. 
Immediately after the Royal Mail liner Arlanza was launched at Harland and Wolff's yard 
she was carried away by extremely strong winds and very nearly crashed into a concrete 
slipway. Sour tage battled ett Gas guile for Gwe house tefece the Wner wan auade tatt @> on 


BY A GALE AFTER HER LAUNCHING, ON APRIL 13, AT BELFAST 


ped berth im the direction opposite to the intended one. Arlanza is the last of three 
sister ships—the others being Amazon and Aragon—and she is now being fitted-out at a whart 
to join them on the South America run. 








4 bea Union of South Africa has long 
been racked by violence. From 
day to day reports have come in of 
distressing incidents and we have 


picked up our newspapers or turned 

on the radio in the expectation of more. 

Despite the tions of members 

of the South African Government that 

the crisis was over and that all was 

relatively quiet, it seemed possible, and to many 
probable, that far worse was to come. Yet what 
happened at Johannesburg on April 9 was out- 
side all expectation. Stranger still, the attempt 
to assassinate the Prime Minister seemed to have 
at most a remote connection with the conflict 
which had been raging in the Union. So it still 
appears as these words are written, unusually far 
in advance of publication on account of the 
Easter holidays. 


It has been stated that the shots were fired by 

a European, a well-to-do Rand farmer whose 
status gave him admission to Dr. Verwoerd’s 
presiding over the 

———— Jubilee Year Exhibition and Agri- 
Show. The fact that the would-be 
all was of British blood might have stirred 
up ill-feeling between the citizens of the two 
white races, but the early reports did not suggest 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE SHOTS AT JOHANNESBURG. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


assumed by Dr. Donges, a man of temperate 
opinion, and it was surprising to learn that 
Dr. Verwoerd would still take the main decisions. 
It would, however, seem unlikely that there will 
be in any case a significant change in the Govern- 
ment’s policy, though there must be some modi- 
fication of the manner in which it is applied. 
The question is, however, important, since it 
does not seem likely that Dr. Verwoerd will be 
able to attend the Commonwealth Conference in 
London. 


Some of the political news from South Africa 
on the eve of the attempted murder of Dr. 
Verwoerd may have been a little coloured by the 
imagination of the senders, but there can be 
little doubt that the Government has been dis- 
mayed by the isolation in which it is beginning to 
find itself. It is also clear that financial and 
industrial interests have made representations 
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to the process of finding an ans ver. 
Some have quickly concluded that +: ey 
can, but they are for the most part 
people who believe that reproach 
vituperation, and boycotts tating 
various forms are the only possible 
means. When told that these tactics 
are likely to drive South Africa out of 
the Commonwealth, they reply that 
they would be glad to do so. I believe this attitude 
to be wrong and, if successful, likely to lead to 
more dreadful and far bloodier tragedies than have 
yet occurred. We have too readily forgotten the 
horror of what occurred in Kenya, or the abuse 
of the British Government for taking the steps 
necessary for the restoration of law and order 


It seems to me that no one in his position could 
have gone further with prudence and a sense of 
responsibility than Mr. Macmillan did in the course 
of his visit to South Africa. His words were 
unfortunately construed by official opinion as 
evidence that Britain was pre to sacrifice 
white South Africa in order to curry favour with 
the people of her own colonies and the inde- 
pendent African States which she had set up. In 
point of fact, those words were intended to lessen 
the risk of disaster to white South Africa. 
were also, it must be acknowledged, a warning that 





A JOHANNESBURG PASS OFFICE ON APRIL 8 TO REPLACE PASS-BOOKS—WITHOUT WHICH THEY CANNOT GET EMPLOYMENT. 


AFRICANS QUEUEING IN 
eS te at pe oe oie 


fie Sinn A replacement costs 1 
of the coisis, A 


Johannesburg Pass 
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that this had been the case. Had he been a Bantu 
the reaction might have been terrible. The 
medical bulletins suggested that the Prime 
Minister had escaped death almost by a miracle 
and that his recovery could be expected with some 
confidence. Let us with all sincerity hope that 
these first reports are well founded. 


The messages from the Queen, Mr. Macmillan, 
and Lord Home were admirably expressed, 
particularly a second one from the Prime Minister 
and Lady Dorothy Macmillan to Mrs. Verwoerd, 
which ended with the words: “ We are both 
thinking of you very much.” Mr. Gaitskell, 
on the other hand, could hardly have been 
unhappier in his choice of words. He began with 
the qualification, ‘‘ whatever the circumstances 
and despite the Labour Party’s strong dis- 
approval of the South African Government's racial 

policies ——"* after which came an expression of 
hes regret “‘that this attack should have been 
made upon Dr. Verwoerd.”” Surely the Party's 
strong disapproval, which is shared by so many 
outside its ranks, could have been assumed on this 
occasion, for an hour or two at least. 


For the reason already set down, I cannot 
estimate clearly the repercussions in South Africa. 
Had Dr. Verwoerd been killed, they would un- 
doubtedly have been disastrous, but the immediate 
tension slackened as a result of the reports that 
he was to recover and the appeals for 
calm were, at least to start with, successful. The 
first expectation was that the leadership would be 
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who were 


in favour of a change. The danger is that proposals 
which might have had a fair chance of success a 
year ago will be rejected out of hand by the 
African leaders to-day. As I wrote a fortnight 
ago, though the main trouble is political, land also 
plays a big part. Any progress to an improvement 
on that side must call for sacrifices from the 
whites—sacrifices which would not be confined 
to land. 


World opinion has created the isolation, but, 
essentially, the grievous problem which is now 
tormenting South Africa must for good or ill be 
solved within the Union. The main cause of the 
disastrous fall in South African shares has not 
been disapproval of the Union Government’s 
policy but fear of a collapse, and fear within the 
country has been prominent in this. For some 


‘ time before the outbreak of violence those 


interested in South African affairs have not failed 
to take note of the advertisements of offices and 
factories for sale. The scale on which these 
appeared in England was significant. Up to a 
couple of years ago these made only an occasional 
appearance, but then they began to appear in 
considerable numbers. Now they have come to 
an end, for the good reason that real estate in 
South Africa has ceased to be saleable for the 
time being. Beside all this, ad glial 
boycott has been a drop in the ocean. 


It is a South African problem. Moverthelann; 
many people in this country have asked them- 
selves whether or not we can make a contribution 


it is fruitless to resist irresistible force, but this 
was merely a contribution to common sense. 


I find it proper, and indeed helpful, that 
publicists and the public should leave no doubt 
in the minds of the South African Government 
and people that Mr. Macmillan’s view is fully 
supported here. Even extremists gave their 
approval to his famous speech at the time, though 
some of them seem to have since forgotten their 
own words. To harden and embitter white South 
African opinion would, however, be the worst 
possible service to the country. And I fear that 
a few sensational journalists have already done 
a lot of harm in many parts of the African 
continent. 


It was natural that many people should have 
expected the shots at Johannesburg to be the 
signal for a conflict fiercer than ever. They may 
prove right in their expectations. Yet this is 
not inevitable. If Dr. Verwoerd makes a good 
recovery, it may be that the shock of the criminal 
assault upon him will lead to serious thinking. 
The situation has deteriorated in the course of the 
present year, but it is not yet irreparable. We 
may be able to do a little to make it better—but 
alas ! we have also the power to make it not a 
little, but a lot worse. I am a much less important 
person than Mr. Gaitskell, but I will end by an 
expression of sympathy for the South African 
Prime Minister and of hopes for his recovery, 
without any reservations or qualifications what- 
soever. 
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GROTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. PART OF THE OPERATIONS RECENTLY CARRIED 

OUT TO MARK THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE U.S. SUBMARINE SERVICE: THE U.S. 

NUCLEAR-POWERED MISSILE SUBMARINE GEORGE WASHINGTON CREATING A GEYSER 
OF SEA WATER AS A DUMMY MISSILE IS FIRED INTO THE AIR. 











NAIROBI, KENYA. A PARADE TO MARK THE 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF NAIROBI'’S ELEVATION TO 
CITY STATUS: THE IST BATTALION, THE ROYAL 
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DUSSELDORF, WEST GERMANY. KNOWN AS 
THE “FROZEN TOWEL” TO THE INHABITANTS: A 
SKYSCRAPER. IT EXTENDS UPWARD POR TWENTY-SIX 
FLOORS AND REACHES A HEIGHT OF 304 FT. IT HOUSES 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES OF A STEEL COMPANY. 







OF WATER HAS SO FAR FORCED THIS COMMUNE TO DIG NEARLY 
3@ MILES OF DITCH AND 190 IRRIGATION CHANNELS. 








RESEMBLING A FIRE- 
ESCAPE BUT IN FACT A 
CHURCH BELL-TOWER 
WITH AN EXTERNAL 


DEPARTURE IN MODERN- 


DISTANCE FROM THE 
CHURCH ITSELF. 





x ” 
‘4 “ 
(Right.) 

VALLETTA, MALTA. 
NOT SINKING BUT HAVING 
HER STARBOARD OIL 
FUEL STORAGE TANKS 
CLEANED: H.MS. TIGER 
UNDERGOING MAINTEN- 

ANCE. 
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ON PALM SUNDAY. 
SHOWN HERE DURING 
THE CEREMONY IS ELIZA- 
BETH DJURLE, WHO AT 
30 IS THE YOUNGEST OF 
THE THREE. 


(Right.) 
NEAR PARIS, 
FRANCE. 
THE SCENE OF A KID- 
NAPPING: PART OF 
THE PLAYGROUND NEXT 
TO SAINT-CLOUD GOLF 
COURSE. 


On 12 four-year- 
ot Be Penge, ard 








LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. A MILITARY FAREWELL TO A SWISS SOLDIER: A SCENE 
AT THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL HENRI GUISAN, WHO WAS 86. SWITZERLAND ELECTS GENERALS 
ONLY IN TIMES OF WAR. IN 100 YEARS THERE HAVE BEEN ONLY THREE. 
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THE UNDERGROUND INSTALLATIONS OF A TOWNSHIP DESIGNED TO RESIST NUCLEAR ATTACK—A MODEL LAYOUT DESIGNED BY CORNELL UNIVERSITY. (LEFT) AN AUDITORIUM AND 
GYMNASIUM; (BACKGROUND) A HOSPITAL; AND (BETWEEN) AN ENTRY FROM GROUND LEVEL AND THE “SEAT-WAY" TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


A DETAIL OF THE ABOVE, SHOWING THE ENTRY POINT AND AN INTERCHANGE STATION OF THE 
“SEAT-WAY” TUBE. THE PERSPEX DOMES SIMPLY INDICATE THE UNDERGROUND ROOF. 


2 
PROFESSOR EDMONDSON POINTING TO THE CENTRE, OF THE 9000-POPULATION TOWN- 
SHIP, AS IT APPEARS ON THE SURFACE ABOVE THE UNDERGROUND INSTALLATIONS. 


ITHACA, U.S.A. AN UNDERGROUND TOWNSHIP PROTECTED AGAINST NUCLEAR ATTACK: A CORNELL UNIVERSITY MODEL. 


Recently, twenty-five graduate students of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 

under Professor F. W. Edmondson and su by a number of industrial 
foundations and firms, have produced a study for preparing a small township 
for defence against nuclear attack; and many of their findings are incor- 
porated in a series of models, illustrated above. It should be emphasised 
that the space-helmet-like transparent plastic domes are not part of the 
scheme but simply indicate where the roof of these underground vaults 


would be. The installations which are planned are elaborate, but this 
underground township is designed not merely as a shelter but also as a place 
in which the 9000 inhabitants could live for a prolonged period. In fact, it is 
suggested that the ‘‘ Seat-way "’ tube could be used to provide local transporta- 
tion at all times. This ‘‘ Seat-way " is in effect a continuous moving belt 
provided with seats which could be engaged or disengaged at appropriate 
stopping-places or interchange stations. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


MOSCOW, U.S.S.R. A NEW OPEN-AIR SWIMMING-POOL FOR THE SOVIET CAPITAL: THE POOL, ON THE 
HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. HELPED TO BERTH BY MAGNETIC KROPOTKINSKAYA EMBANKMENT OF THE MOSKVA RIVER, SEEN UNDER CONSTRUCTION. THIS NEW ATTRACTION 
ATTRACTION: A SMALL PASSENGER BOAT ON ALSTER LAKE WHICH IS BROUGHT FOR MOSCOW'S INHABITANTS—DURING THE SUMMER—IS NEARLY 600 FT. IN DIAMETER AND IS ADJACENT To 
TO THE PIER BY POWERFUL ELECTRIC MAGNETS, CONTROLLED BY THE SOME PUBLIC GARDENS. 
VESSEL'S SKIPPER, AND WITH A PULLING POWER OF 6 TONS. 





Rahman, besides being Head of State of the Malayan Federation, HONOLULU, PACIFIC OCEAN. A CEMETERY IN THE CRATER OF AN EXTINCT | 

was also ruler of Negri Sembilan. ' His eldest son has been elected to succeed him in the VOLCANO: THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL CEMETERY OF THE PACIFIC, WHICH IS SITUATED 

latter office; and the election for the Head of State of the Federation was fixed for April 14. IN A DOMINATING AND BEAUTIFUL POSITION OVERLOOKING HONOLULU. BURIED HERE 
IS ERNIE PYLE, THE FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


. CHARGED WITH ESPIONAGE: 12 OF THE 14 LEADING MEMBERS OF THE OUT- 
LAWED GREEK COMMUNIST PARTY SEEN DURING THEIR TRA = 3 BEGAN ON APRIL S. ISRAEL. ARMY UNITS, TAKING PART IN ISRAEL'S ANNUAL ROUTE MARCH, PASSING THROUGH 


Seen here are ({ront, |. to r.): C. Triaat yllou; C, Philinis Th clos THE BIBLICAL VILLAGE OF EIN-KAREM. THE FOUR-DAY EVENT ENDED IN JERUSALEM O¥ 
Second row Arse os ye A. Porteciitaes dee Bentheinae _ APRIL 7 IN THE UNIVERSITY STADIUM. ABOUT S000 PARTICIPANTS, INCLUDING ARMY 
V. Kourtesis. Third row 7 pat G. Kates it M. Marcelos; si J. Tiemteghes onde. bites. PERSONNEL AND CIVILIANS, TOOK PART. 
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A VERY MODEST HERO. 





“ ACTION THIS DAY: A WAR MEMOIR.” By ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR PHILIP VIAN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


AT marks this book off from practically 
every other written about the late war is 
the singular modesty of the author. Far from 
ing that if only his advice had been taken 
hostilities would have terminated in victory at 
jeast a year before this did actually happen, we are 
continually being confronted with such phrases as, 
“I momentarily deliberated: fatally,” and “‘ The 
necessity arose Owing to a serious tactical error of 
mine.” On the other hand, the Admiral is filled 
with admiration for those who served with him, 
and they are far from being dismissed as a set 
of incompetent dolts, which is the usual fate of 
sailors and soldiers when their old comrades-in-arms 
pen to paper. Indeed, the whole tone of 
ir Philip's narrative is so restrained that some 
readers may feel that a little healthy criticism 
both of men and events would not have come amiss, 
and with his wide experience in different theatres 
of war there must be some queries—to put it 
no higher than that—which he would 
like to raise. 


To the general public Sir Philip is 
probably best known for his heroic action 
in freeing the 299 British sailors im- 

i in the Alimark when he took 
the Cossack into an ice-bound Norwegian 
fiord, but this was only one, if the 
earliest, of his numerous exploits. He 
was one of those who played a prominent 
part in hunting down the Bismarck; he 
was sent on a special mission to Moscow 
within a few days of the German attack 
on Russia; he saw a good deal of service 
in the Mediterranean; he was in com- 
mand of the whole of the British naval 
forces employed in the Normandy land- 
ings; and the end of the war found him 
co-operating with the U.S. Navy in the 
Pacific. Few sailors can have seen so 
much fighting in such widely different 
circumstances. 


Of his various experiences his visit 
to Russia clearly nonplussed him. He 


LANDING THE PRIME MINISTER, SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALAN- 
BROOKE AND GENERAL SMUTS IN NORMANDY: ADMIRAL VIAN, WHO WAS IN CHARGE OF 
THE ROYAL NAVAL FORCES ENGAGED IN THE INVASION OF FRANCE. 

The illustrations from the book “ Action This Dey: « War Memoir™ are reproduced by courtesy of the 
publishers, Frederick Muller Lid. 





THE FAMOUS ALTMARK INCIDENT IN 1940 OF WHICH ADMIRAL VIAN WAS THE HERO: H.MS. 
COSSACK PREPARING TO SEND A BOARDING PARTY ON THE GERMAN ARMED SUPPLY SHIP ALTM ARK 
FROM WHICH 299 BRITISH PRISONERS WERE RELEASED. A PICTURE IN THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


we might expect to co-operate, and what 
command set-up he had in view. He 
gave no answer to these questions, and 
shortly afterwards we left. 


Minister, and a little later of the King, to come 
under fire. 


There can be little doubt, however, that the 
most interesting part of the book is that which 
deals with the author’s service in the Far East, 
whither he was sent in November 1944, as 
commander of the Aircraft Carrier Squadron of the 
British Pacific Fleet, for far too little is known 
about the activities of the Royal Navy in that part 
of the world in the closing months of the war. 
There the position was very different from that 
to which Sir Philip had been accustomed nearer 
home. In the case of Germany, the strategic 
centre of gravity resided in her military strength, 
for until that was exhausted there was no way 
of reducing her economic strength except by sea 
and air blockade, which was a painfully slow 
process. In the case of Japan, on the contrary, 
because her home lands were separated from 
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their economic vital areas of operation by the sea, 
the strategical centre of gravity lay in her navy 
and merchant service. Were they eliminated, 
Japan must collapse as surely as Germany collapsed 
once her military strength was exhausted. Conse-~ 
quently, the fundamental American strategical 
problem was how to eliminate them? The 
obvious answer was, first to gain command of 


the air and 
the sea, and, 
secondly, to con- 
centrate the 
initiative _ won 
on the destruc- 
tion of Japanese 
sea power. 











. . Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Admiral Vian who was born in 1894, was ted 
was most im- 
pressed with the 
way in which 
the U.S. Navy 
was tackling 


this problem : 


reviewed on this page. 

he held the posts of Fifth Sea Lord 
and ~in-Chief Home Fleet. 
He retired from the Navy in 1951. 


Operating thousands of miles from the nearest 
permanent ase, the Americans had developed a 
logistic system and organisation of previously un- 

imagined extent and complexity. Their 
Fleet was supplied and replenished at sea, 
where it would remain, often for many weeks, 
without returning even to the temporary 
advanced bases set up in the island groups 


Admiral King, together with the Ameri- 
can Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, not unreasonably doubted 
whether the British Fleet could develop, 
within a useful time, a similar system, which 
would enable it to operate effectively. 


It is true that since the beginning 
of 19042 there had been a British squad- 
ron stationed in the Indian Ocean, but 
its réle was purely defensive—namely, 
to prevent any seaborne attack by the 
Japanese on India or Ceylon, as well as 
to protect the shipping which supplied 
the land forces containing the enemy. It 
was in no way equipped for the new type 
of warfare which had now developed. 
The ingenuity and resource displayed 
in overcoming these difficulties are des- 
cribed in detail in these pages, and they 
were in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of the British Navy, than which 
there can be no higher praise. 


The political complications of co- 
operating with allies were not so easy 
to resolve, and there was a decided 
tendency on the part of the American 
High Command to regard the war 
against Japan as primarily a United 
States affair ; this, in its turn, led to 
a certain amount of resentment at 
what was considered to be British 
interference. When the time came that 
the remaining ships of the Japanese 
Fleet were located at Kure—“ im- 
mobilised for lack of fuel, heavily 
camouflaged, and no longer military 
units except as anti-aircraft batteries” 
—it was ruled that their destruction 
was to be a purely American opera- 
tion because, as the U.S. Admiral 
Halsey wrote, “It was imperative 
that we forestall a possible post-war 
claim by the British that she [sic] 
had delivered even a part of the final 
blow that demolished the Japanese 


In more ways than one, Sir Philip 
ian has made 


Vian a real contribution 
to the history of the Second World 
War in the pages of this book, 
but to some non-professional readers 
it may appear a little disjointed, 
while it would have been improved 
by a short description of the 
course of events in the various 


came to an end, and most of us require that 
our memories concerning the details of it 
should be refreshed. 


the Fleet Sir Philip Vian. 
Muller Ltd.; 21s.) 
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THE FRONT OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ABU SIMBEL, LOOKING UPSTREAM. 


cms 
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IT WAS NOT UNTIL 1909-10 THAT THIS FACADE WAS FINALLY CLEARED. 


THE TWO TEMPLES OF ABU SIMBEL—FROM THE WILE. THIS PROSPECT MUST DISAPPEAR IN 1963—FROM SUBMERSION OR AS A RESULT OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PROTECTING EARTHWORK. 
THE GREAT TEMPLES OF ABU SIMBEL, AS THEY STILL ARE—BUT WILL NOT BE AFTER 1963. 


In view of the threat of the submersion of Abu Simbel by the Nile when 
the new High Dam is built ; and the measures which will be necessary to save 
it—as outlined on pages 690-691 and in our issue of April 9, it is perhaps 
of some interest to tell the strange story of its discovery. It seems absurd 
that so colossal a monument should not be known before 1813, but such 
was the case. In March of that year the Swiss, Burckhardt, was in that 
remote and perilous district and inspected the clearly visible smaller temple 
of Nefertari, and noticed, to his surprise, on the opposite side of the ravine 


(which was filled with sand) the tops of four colossal statues just visible 
above the sand. In 1817 Belzoni, with Beechey and two R.N. captains, 
cleared enough of the sand to be able to squeeze into the interior sanctuary ; 
and following this there were a number of visits and partial clearing of 
the sand by various expeditions. But the sand kept blowing back down the 
ravine. In 1892 diversion walls were built on the top of the plateau; and in 
1902 these were reinforced and in 1909-10 Barsanti was able at last to 
clear all the sand from the colossi, terrace, forecourt and approaches. 





IN THE CENTRAL NAVE OF THE SANCTUARY OF ABU SIMBEL: 


When the Frenchman Maxime du Camp visited Abu Simbel about 100 
years ago, he wrote “‘ Try to imagine the Cathedral of Notre Dame carved 
out of a single block of stone. ..." Its colossal fagade, over 108 ft. high 
and about 125 ft. wide, is only a part of it. Its interior, all carved out of 
the living rock, goes back some 207 ft. and comprises an enormous pillared 
nave, part of which we show above, leading to an inner sanctuary, which 


THREE OF THE EIGHT COLOSSAL OSIRIS-RAMESES PILLARS. 


leads again to a sanctum sanctorum with two small side chapels; and, leading 
off the central nave, are four large sanctuaries on the right-hand side and 
two on the left. The nave is supported by eight columns, showing the god 
Osiris with the features of Rameses II; and in the sanctuary itself are four 
seated statues of Re-Harakhti (the god of the rising sun, whose statue also 
appears on the facade over the portal), Rameses II, Amun-Re and Ptah. 
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WHAT THE HIGH DAM WILL DO TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF NUBIA; AND PROPOSALS BY EGY? 


As is now widely known, the effect of the building of the Sud el-Ali, or High 
Dam, at Aswan will be to turn the Nile for some 300 miles upstream into a 
lake in some places as much as 16 miles wide; and to submerge for ever 
a great number of known and famous antiquities and to render completely 
inaccessible for future investigation a great area of land which has been 
continuously inhabited since before the dawn of history and which saw the 
birth of one of the world’s greatest civilisations. The drawings, plans and 
maps on this page are designed to show the nature of this cataclysm—viewed 
from an archzological standpoint—and to illustrate the various measures 
to save as much as possible from the wreck which have Bewm devised by the 
Egyptian and Sudanese authorities and which are the subject of the warmest 


recommendations of UNESCO. The antiquities concerned fall into tw 
categories: the known and the unknown. With the unknown, the at! 
thing is to find out as much as possible in the short time remaining. Surv 
and excavation are being speeded up and both Egypt and Sudan hav 
liberalised their antiquities iaws to attract foreign archzologists by allowiit 
them to take away at least 50 per cent. of the objects they find and by maki 
permits and facilities readily available. With known antiquities, there 
several possibilities: they can be isolated from the effects of the raising @ 
the waters; they can be taken down and re-erected nearby but above t 
water-level; they can be taken down and re-erected anywhere in the worl; 
and, finally, after due records have been made, they can be left where th! 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, with the co-operation of Professor W. B. Emery, Edwards 
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DAN AND UNESCO TO MEET THE CRISIS AND SAVE THE FINEST FROM THE WATERS. 


are, to disappear for ever. The large map on these pages shows what at 
Present seems likely to befall to the best known of these monuments of ancient 
Nubia; and the remainder of the diagrams show how it is proposed to isolate 
the two great monuments of Phile and Abu Simbel. Before the original 
Aswan Dam was built, the island of Philz was a singularly beautiful island, 
With pleasant vegetation and a most attractive group of very late i 
temples. With the coming of the Aswan Dam, it became subject to annual 
jon, re-emerging for about three months of the year. As a result, 
al the island’s vegetation disappeared, but the buildings themselves, being 
i still water, suffered little damage, and, indeed, the salt was washed out of 
the stone. When the High Dam is built, however, the island will lie between 


the two dams and will be subject to a daily surge of water as the result of the 
hydro-electric operations, and this will lead to a rapid erosion of the stone. 
It is therefore proposed, by means of a subsidiary dam, to turn the waters 
in which the island stands into a still water lake in which the temples will 
be always above water and the island will again be able to clothe itself in 
vegetation—as of oid. Abu Simbel, as can be seen, is a much bigger and 
more costly job; and it would appear that the only possible way to protect 
this colossal masterpiece of monumental architecture is to build out into 
the Nile a very large semi-circular wall, anchored at either end on the rocky 
escarpment from which the two temples are carved. These two projects 
together could cost anything between {11,000,000 and £22,000,000. 


ogy in the University of London, and a member of the Consultative Committee of the UNESCO High Dam Scheme. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 











+ 

and Pomona’’ 
(1676), not only 
lays down the sizes 
of gardens, and of 
their several parts, 
suitably to the 
owner's social class 
—a nobleman’s 
flower garden is to be 30 yards square, but a 
private gentleman's only 20—but he also suggests 
what should be planted. In the corners of each 
flower-bed are to be set “‘ the best crown Imperials, 
lilies Martagon, and such tall flowers... . The 
streight beds are fit for the best tulips where 
account may be kept of them. Ranunculus and 
Anemones also require special beds—the rest may 
be set all over with the more ordinary sorts of 
Tulips, Frittilarias, bulbed Iris’ and all other 
kinds of good roots. 


in his 
Flora, Ceres 














Crown Imperials, of all the fritillaries com- 
monly to be met with in English gardens, are 
the first to flower. My own showed some colour 
this year during the first week of April. We have 
very few, here, and what we have are as dear to 
us as things very hard come by usually are, for it 
took us eight years of trying to persuade them to 
survive at all. Yet, had we looked into Rea, or 
deduced what was to be learned from the sort of 
cottage garden where these magnificent fritillaries 
always seem to be at their best, we might have 

own Crown Imperials from the beginning 
without trouble. For, obviously, the kind of 
garden Rea describes, and the kind of garden one 
still sees in front of cottages in such parts oi 
England as have not yet been covered with 
industrial squalor, are hand-weeded, or, at most, 
lightly hoed; they are not forked or dug. It is 
this disturbance which the bulbs will not stand. 
And incidentally, when one does fork or dig 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of Crown Imperial 
bulbs, one gets fair warning: the rank smell of 
goat from these bulbs is amazingly pervasive, 
travelling quite a long way through the soil 


Does this stench have a purpose, such as the 
repulsion of bulb-eating pests ? I think it may do, 
for when, during our years of failure, we dug up 
bulbs to see what was wrong with them, we never 
found them to have been attacked by slugs or 
insects or mice; but, invariably, by water. That 
is, they were rotting. And rot in another shape 
was the enemy when we did get some bulbs to 
send up spikes, for the yellowing of the leaves 
which we took for chlorosis was, in fact, due to 
a botrytis at or just below soil level. 


These observations suggested to us that the 
best protection we could give Crown Imperials 
might be turf. But we did not know whether they 
would actually grow through turf, and even if 
they did, there would be the problem of mowing 
the grass. (Nobody has yet invented a selective 
lawn-mower !) What we did, and what succeeded, 
was as follows: in a border where such treatment 
would not be out of place we dug holes 





FRITILLARIES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


it is rather mysterious: there is a wood near 
our house where lily-of-the-valley grows wild in 
profusion; I estimate that fewer than ro per cent. 
of the plants bear flowers. Why ?) 


In our garden F. imperialis var. maxima lutea, 
with its clear yellow flowers, has shown more sur- 
vival power than the much commoner maxima rubra 
or the mahogany-coloured “ Aurora.”’ This may 
be significant, but is probably accidental. At all 
events, now that we know how to grow Crown 
Imperials in our soil, I shall plant chitralensis, with 





THE STATELY HEADS OF CROWN IMPERIAL (FRITILLARIA 
1MPERIALIS), MORE FREQUENTLY SEEN IN COTTAGE GARDENS 
THAN ANYWHERE ELSE—A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS WELL 
THE “ ARCHITECTURAL " NATURE OF THE PLANT. 
Photograph by A. Harold Bastin. 


its butter-yellow flowers, and try the reds again. 
Planting, by the way, is best done in July. 


As to the other fritillaries, they have proved 
just as difficult to establish here and, having at 
last chosen one place. where they will grow, it 
has to be a most inconvenient one... We shall put 
up with that, however, for the sake of their charm. 
I am here concerned with Snake’s-Head lilies, 
such as grow wild in parts of the Thames 
valley and in Gloucestershire; and with their 
close relatives from Europe and the Near 
Eastern countries. The others, and _ there 
are eighty species of this genus, which can 


only be grown in 


Alpine-houses, or 
in frames or green- 
houses, do not come 
within my kind of 
gardening at all. 
Even many species 
which are perfectly 
hardy are extremely 
difficult in English 
gardens, or, indeed, 














in cultivation anywhere. 


The only way I can get even our own Snake's. 
Head lilies, F. meleagris, to grow, has been in 
grass. In open ground, even where deep culti- 
vation is avoided, they simply vanish after one 
season. I think that we are too dry for them, 
and they need the complete moisture and cool- 
preserving influence of turf. Moreover, even under 
turf, we have had with this species an experience 
similar to our experience with F. imperialis: that 
is to say, the survivors have not been of 
the common form. The commonest and, one 
would have thought, therefore most robust 
English fritillary is a sort of curious purplish- 
grey clearly checkered. Such are the flowers 
which gipsies sell in some West Midland market 
towns, and which week-enders gather in 
armfuls for the pu of scattering them, in 
a sad and withered trail, behind their cars and 
bicycles on the way home. But the survivors 
in our long grass are white with green veins, 
possibly the variety alba; and one which is 
creamy yellow. 


In what sort of garden is it worth while trying 
to naturalise fritillaries ? First, they are said to 
be indifferent to soil; for example, they will grow 
in soils with pH values from well below six to 
as high as eight and perhaps higher. As the 
PH scale is logarithmic, this represents an enormous 
range of tolerance. One would have supposed, 
from their natural preference for water-meadows, 
that the kind of soil which suits primulas would 
suit fritillaries. But Sir Frederick Stern’s famous 
chalk-garden, Highdown, with a very low rainfall 
and presumably very good drainage, has not less 
than nine species, and still more numerous 
varieties, of fritillaries, many of them, of course, 
in the rock-garden where the conditions can, 
perhaps, be made to suit them. 


It would seem that the only advice one can 
give is...‘ Try them.’’ And not only our native 
ones. For although we have found fritillaries 
difficult to impossible, others have not, and in 
some gardens F. messanensis, F. graeca, F. gracilis 
and others, including some of the American 
species, have made themselves at home. Nor 
should the gardener conclude that he has failed 
if no fritillaries appear in the first year after 
planting, and if, thereafter, a lot have apparently 
vanished. These bulbs seem to be capable of 
“resting ’’ in the soil and then coming into growth 
some seasons later. (If our own experience is 
anything to go by, some anemones, such as 
appenina and bdlanda, do something of the 

sort, also.) 





6 ins. deep just under the edge of the 
lawn in which that border had been 
cut. At the bottom of each hole we 
put a couple of handfuls of coarse 
gravel. 
their side, so that the base pointed 
under the grass, and the growing tip 
towards the open soil. What happens 
now is that the shoots grow out side- 
ways and then turn upwards, to come 


the of 


On this we laid the bulbs, on nord 
together with the 
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HE gift of a or oy pee to The MMlustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 
ies of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
i tt Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For _Teaders in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 








up in the border, but the bulbs are 
under turf. Cultivation is confined to 
hand-weeding or light hoeing. 


There is another trouble with 
Crown Imperials even in gardens where 
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Propagation of fritillaries, where 
they decide to be at home, is not 
difficult. Some species set seed, in- 
cluding our native one: sown the 
moment it is ripe in autumn, it will 
germinate the following spring. Seeds 
should be sown thinly and in a place 
where they need not be disturbed, 
because the seedlings will not stand 
pricking out, and one must wait until 
a small bulb has developed before mov- 
ing them. From seed, they take five 
years to flower, so that that method, 
excepting where deliberate cross-polli- 
nation is being tried, is too slow for 








they grow well and increase freely: a 

proportion, often a majority, come up we 1 Se Bae a a. : — 

blind, not always but in too many Xmas No. mete, i 
seasons. That is, they do not flower. a t 4 
Having consulted a famous and widely- Great Britain and Eire 712 0 318 6 
travelled gardener about this, I learn Conate  m 21950 A. sess) 

that there is nothing to be done about USA. ; $22.50 $11.50 

it: the wild Crown Imperials of Persia Goowheve shrend 7 = 2 4 








most gardeners. Most Old World fritil- 
laries have tunicated bulbs, so that 
propagation by detached scales, such 
as lily growers are familiar with, is out 
of the question. On the other hand, 
it can be practised with most American 
00 species, their bulbs being scaly. The 
most common and useful method, 





and the Western Himalaya behave 
in the same way. (This fault is not 
confined to Crown 





Imperials, but 
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however, is by offsets, which come to 
flowering size much more quickly than 
bulbs originating in seed. 
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REMINDERS OF THE BLOODSTAINED REIGN OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE: A FEARSOME HELMET AND CHAIN-MAIL WHICH ARE AMONG 
THE SUMPTUOUS KREMLIN ART TREASURES OF TSARIST RUSSIA NEVER BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHED IN COLOUR 


For the first time ever, the interior of the Kremlin, with its priceless art enter than Mr. Khrushchev. Approaching him, he explained his mission 
treasures, has been comprehensively photographed in colour. The colour Mr. Khrushchev refused. Mr. Duncan pleaded. Mr. Khrushchev almost 
photographs on this page, and on the following three, are the first that the exploded. As a last despairing effort, Mr. Duncan said, “ Okay! Then 
werld has seen of this astonishing treasure-house. They were obtained give me permission to photograph the Kremlin and the Crown Jewels."’ Ten 
almost by accident. Mr. David Douglas Duncan, an American photographer, days later everything was arranged. The photograph above is one of the 
had at last obtained a 30-day visa to visit Russia, and went there hoping to best results. This steel and gold helmet, shown with a grisly papier-mdché 
take pictures of the River Volga. The days ticked by; and still no permission mannequin, would have been very similar to the one Ivan the Terrible 
came through. Then, during a reception, Mr. Duncan saw no less a person 1533-1584) wore on his ruthless campaigns. 
Reproduced from “ The Kremlin,” due to be published in this country on April 25, price £7 10s., by courtesy of Studio Books. 
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THE GREATEST TREASURE AMONG THE RUSSIAN CROWN JEWELS: THE CAP THAT CROWNED TSARS AND EMPERORS. 


This is the Cap of Monomakh-—a golden treasure that for hundreds of Tsar in 1498, and after that every ruler down to Peter the Great used i 

years was the symbol of divine authority jealously guarded by successive mark his formal ascension to the throne. After Peter the Great chang 

An early legend relates that the Cap originally belonged his title to Emperor in 1721, all succeeding rulers had the Cap carried in th 

i coronation processions. The lower part is of earlier date than the up 

Emperor to Vladimir Monomakh, Grand Prince of Kiev in the 12th century. and experts agree that the gold filigree indicates Byzantine work of the 

Actual records show that Ivan the Great used it to crown his grandson as or 11th centuries. Enormous rubies, pearls and emeralds decorate it. 
Reproduced from “‘ The Kremlin,” by courtesy of Studio Books. 


rulers of Russia. 
to Czsar himself, and that later it was sent as a gift from a Byzantine 
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SYMBOL OF GRANDEUR AND OF GREED: THE DIAMOND AND RUBY CROWN OF AN INDULGENT EMPRESS. 


The Empress Anna (1730-1740) was the daughter of one of Russia’s least 
impressive Tsars, Ivan V, who ineffectively shared the throne with Peter the 
Great. Her reign has been described as one of gross incompetence, waste 
and excesses of every nature, although her government was in some features 
excellent. Acquisitive by nature, she set about embellishing her new crown 
with whatever gems she could lay her hands on. From the crown of Peter 


Reproduced from *‘ The Kremlin,” 


the Great’s widow she removed the diamonds and rubies, and also looted the 
crown made for her predecessor, Peter II, by seizing a gigantic ruby from it 
and having it mounted on the top of her own, together with the cross 
of diamonds that symbolised the kingdom of Poland—at that time part of 
Russia. In all, her crown is set with no fewer than 2536 diamonds. Her 
court was, not surprisingly, five times costlier than that of Peter the Great. 


by courtesy of Studio Books 
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THE KREMLIN GOLDEN ROOM, WHERE ARISTOCRATS WAITED FOR AUDIENCE WITH THE TSAR ON HIS ROSE THRONE. 


In the year 1147 man first wrote of a tiny fortified village called Moskva, 
built on a remote hill overlooking a river in central Russia. The fortress 
was known as the kreml, and like other stockades of its kind, had been 
erected as a protection against the murderous and plundering invasions of 
Mongol hordes from the East. Since that day, over 800 years ago, the 
fortress of Moskva has witnessed and undergone almost every conceivable 
transformation and violence. Continually invaded by Mongols, Tartars, 
Turks, Poles, Lithuanians, Swedes, French, Germans and rebellious factions 


Reproduced from “‘ The Kremiin,”’ 


of Russian aristocracy, it has remained all this time the supreme seat of 
authority in one of the world’s greatest countries. Here Ivan the Great and 
Ivan the Terrible held sway: it was on this place that Napoleon gazed in 
frustrated longing; here that the victorious leaders of the 1917 revolution, 
and their successors, proclaimed the new, and perhaps the greatest, Russian 
régime. This room, adjoining the Throne Room, is part of the Garret 
Palace, erected on the site of the private palace built by personal command 
of Ivan the Great towards the end of his life. 


by courtesy of Studio Books. 
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“THE EDUCATION OF ‘COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—LV. 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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WITH A COMMANDING POSITION OVERLOOKING THE NORTHERN SUBURBS : A VIEW OF THE NORTH FACE OF THE COLLEGE, SHOWING ITS PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. 


S™ JOHN’S COLLEGE 
was founded in 
August 1898, fourteen 
months before the out- 
break of the Anglo- 
Boer War. At this 
period there were but 
scant facilities for the 
education of English- 
speaking (Uitlander) 
boys; the Republican 
schools gave instruction 


Rev. John Darragh, then 
Rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, realised the 
necessity of providing 
education on English 
lines for the English- 
speaking children of 
Johannesburg, a 
school was opened 
primarily for the choir 
boys and sons of the 
parishioners of St. 


congre- 
gation of St. Mary’s in 
taising the amount of 
4800 on which it was 
Less i 


— — ig — FITTINGLY SYMBOLISING THE SACRIFICES MADE BY THE COMMUNITY OF THE RESURRECTION IN ESTABLISHING THE COLLEGE: THE PELICAN QUADRANGLE 


[Continued overleaf. AND MEMORIAL, THE SCHOOL'S CENTRAL LANDMARK. 
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ST. JOHN’S “COLLEGE, JOHANNESBURG: LIFE AT p 


CHOIR PRACTICE IN THE CHAPEL. THE SCHOOL IS VERY ACTIVE CHORALLY, AND GILBERT AND 
OPERAS ARE A SPECIALITY. A RECENT PRODUCTION WAS “H.M.S. PINAFORE.” 


THAT A REAL AND LIVELY RELIGION MUST BE THE BASIS OF EDUCATION, IS FAITHFULLY FO 
Continued. aoe ag ge ag _ His first action was typical of the faith and ent 





[E PIONEER CLUB PREPARING TO LEAVE AFTER A SESSION IN THE OPEN 
7 iS ARE MADE TO REMOTE PARTS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Continued.) characteristic of similar schools in England. |Special features are 
the . 


with wood, and soon came to be known 

It was unbearably hot in summer, 

end of 1905 Bishop Carter of Pretoria 

p ge or of the Resurrection and 
of the school. The senior brother, Rev. tamemc 
ly been teaching in the school during the AT THE MINIATURE RANGE: BOYS PRACTISING WITH “22 RIFLES. THE COLLEGE HAS A LARGE — 


past year, was appointed eadmaster for an experimental [Continued above. 
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ie THE ‘GREATEST ‘OF SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOLS. 


SCHOLARS, SCIENTISTS AND PERHAPS MEN OF LETTERS OF THE FUTURE: A SCENE OF DILIGENT 
= . : - STUDY IN THE WELL-STOCKED COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
LIGHTS OUT: SENIOR BOYS PASSING THE DAY'S DYING MOMENTS IN RELAXED CONVERSATION. 
ARE 220 BOARDERS IN THE COLLEGE AND 105 IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


t 
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THE MEETING OF PREFECTS IN THE HEADMASTER’S STUDY, WHERE HEADS OF HOUSES CAN 
DISCUSS THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY IN AGREEABLE INFORMALITY. 


AMONG OTHER AQUATIC ACTIVITIES, A GAME OF WATER POLO IS IN PROGRESS: A FINE VIEW OF THE 
COLLEGE'S POOL AND ITS DELIGHTFUL SETTING. 

















THE FESTIVE SCENE AT PERMAPS THE MOST TRADITIONAL OF OLD BOYS FUNCTIONS. 
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ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, JOHANNESBURG, 
FAMILIAR LANDMARKS AND SCENEs 








eve 


@ Wane Shmanne Wan ceeE TENA senes TaD OeNeD Gunmennen, Wane acelll 
TO BE RELAXING IN THE SHADE, WITH THE SLAYER OF GOLIATH OVERLOOKING ALL. 


rT aap ss 


A LUNCHTIME SCENE: “ CONCENTRATION " IN THE DARRAGH HALL, NAMED AFTER THE COLLEGE'S 
FOUNDER AND COMPLETED IN 1928. 


Continued.} continued in oo of the school. Under successive headmasters 
—Thomson, Symonds, Hill and Runge—the — grew apace. By 1928 the 
qual toy tha Chaadl and to Eel tn eh eB completed, to be followed 
shortly by the Chapel and the final side of the Pelican Quadrangle and the 
whole glory of the north front with its amphitheatre and terraces. In 1934, 
after twenty-nine years of service to the school, the Community surrendered 
their charge, handing over a school of 477 boys, and premises more or less as 
they are known to-day. The vast debt that Johannians owe to the Community 
cannot be assessed. The first headmaster under the new régime was the Rev. 
S. H. Clarke. The assignment he took over was far from easy. Social and 
political conditions in the Union gave rise to new problems. Always backed 
staunchly by the Council, Clarke aimed at continuing the policy [Continued below. 








= “ 4 : ‘ » 
ADDRESSING AN “ AUDIENCE” IN THE SCHOOL AMPHITHEATRE: MR. DEANE YATES, WHO HAS 
BEEN HEADMASTER SINCE 1954. 


Continued.) laid down from the earliest days of the school, that a real and live 

religion must be the central aim of education. Himself a great teacher, he steadily 

raised the academic standard of the school, assembling round him a highly 

qualified staff of teachers. A major appeal for funds has been under way since 

” early in 1958. The school is virtually unendowed and the appeal was launched 

to provide the school with funds for endowment and for urgent capital develop- 

THE OLDEST BUILDING IN THE SCHOOL: A PART OF THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, DESIGNED BY ment. Towards a target of {250,000 the sum of £204,000 has already been 

SIR HERBERT BAKER IN 1905 AND OPENED IN 1907 pledged by donors. The appeal is still in progress. 
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THE FIRST OF THE SPERLONGA SHATTERED STATUES TO BE RE-ASSEMBLED. 
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FROM TWENTY FRAGMENTS OF MARBLE IN THE “GROTTO OF TIBERIUS”: A VIGOROUS GREEK STATUE OF THE SCHOOL OF RHODES (2ND-IST CENTURY B.C.)—IN A CAST RECONSTRUCTION 


In the latter part of 1957 we reported in several issues the discovery of a ‘‘ mine 
of statuary "’ in a grotto opening on the sea not far from Terracina and of the 
investigation of this cave—the “‘ grotto of Tiberius ”’—by Professor Giulio 
Jacopi. In the cave were found quantities of fragments of sculpture in marble, 
works for the most part by that Greek School of Rhodes, which produced the 
famous Laocoon group; and in our issue of December 28 of that year we 
reproduced, among other fragments, a separate head and torso (which obviously 
were part of the same statue) which were then thought to represent a ‘‘ com- 
panion of Ulysses” from a group showing the struggle with the sea-monster 
Scylla, referred to in an inscription which was also found in the cave. We 
show here a complete reconstruction of that statue. As found, it consisted of 
about twenty fragments; and while it has not yet been possible, for technical 
reasons, to put these marble fragments together, a cast has been made of 
each, and these casts have been joined to make up the splendid larger-than-life- 
size figure reproduced above. The only portions of this statue which have 
been supplied are the nose and part of the upper lip, which seem to have been 
smashed with a hammer by the original iconoclast. It is not clear whom the 
statue represents, a companion of Ulysses, or Aineas possibly, or even another 
version of Laocoon, perhaps earlier than the famous version; but it is quite 
clear that it is a singularly lively and vigorous work of the School of Rhodes, 
and it can be dated, ee ee ae a ae eee 
the beginning of the Ist century B.C. Whomever it represents, it is, neverthe- 
| THE HEAD OF THE RE-ASSEMBLED STATUE, less, a fine piece of sculpture and a valuable addition to the number of igi 

| AS ORIGINALLY POUND; AND (RIGHT) . c F ; ek art had 

TENTATIVELY ADDED TO THE TORSO. 
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A TRIFLE bemused, as I invariably am, by the 
muted splendour of the Rembrandt room at 
the National Gallery—for one sees new 
marvels in a great painter’s work when- 
ever one renews acquaintance—I thought 
I would remind myself of what others 
had said about him. Here is a talkative 
fashionable painter of his day announcing 
pontifically in 1669, the year of Rem- 
brandt’s death, that he was “A master 
capable of nothing but vulgar and prosaic 
subjects; who merely achieved an effect 
of rottenness."" Thus Gerard de Lairesse, 
lecturer, poseur, classical scholar, imitator 
of Poussin and of Lebrun, and without 
a single original idea in his head. Our 
Mr. Ruskin seems to have been equally 
obtuse and equally sure of himself. Let 
that organ voice boom forth: ‘ The light 
is not Rembrantesque on the current or 
banks of a river; but it is on those of 
a drain. Colour. is not Rembrantesque 
usually in a clean house; but is presently 
obtainable of that quality in a dirty one. ... 
It is the aim of the best painters to paint 
the noblest of things they can see by 
sunlight. It was the aim of Rembrandt 
to paint the foulest things he could see 
by rushlight.” That was written in 1864. 
A few years later he was still of the same 
opinion—" Vulgarity, dullness or impiety 
will indeed always express themselves 
through art in brown and grey as in 
Rembrandt.” 


Not many of us will, I think, be 
found to agree with that estimate to-day; 
indeed, it may be that we have gone to 
the other extreme and are liable to be 
so overcome by the resounding fame of 


accepted as by him is of equal interest 
and importance—which is by no means 
the case. As for Ruskin, it would be 
charitable to suppose that he never 
actually saw a Rembrandt beneath the 
dirty varnish which was the fashion in his 
day, or had only a very limited acquaintance 
with some few of the early paintings, which 
I admit can be very nearly grisailles. 


It is certainly difficult to believe that 
even he, with all his prejudices, could 
have failed to appreciate the rich reds, 
browns and yellows of Rembrandt's 
maturity as they can be seen in this 
breathtaking room, which is now domi- 
nated by the huge equestrian portrait 
from Panshanger, vastly improved by 
cleaning and relining since it was last seen 
in London in 1956 at the loan exhibition 
of Dutch painting at Burlington House. 
Its history can be traced back to 1741, 
about eighty years after it was painted, 
when Lord Grantham, a descendant of 





the . 
bequeathed it to her daughter Lady 
Salmond. The National Art-Collections 


price, which takes 
into account heavy death duties; we are 


Apart from the picture’s quality—and there 
are many lovely passages in it—there is a good 
deal to say about its subject. First, horses rarely 
appear in Rembrandt’s work, and this seems to 
be the only picture by him which can be quite 





TALKING ABOUT REMBRANDT. 


definitely called an equestrian portrait—that is, a the background on the left illuminated by , 
portrait of a particular man on a horse and not a lantern from inside which shows us two persons 
symbolic or just any- man on a horse; and that seated and one or two others standing. Based on 
brings us up against another query—who is the that, the most recent theory is that the horsemay 
beautiful young man in the other great horse and may be a member of the guard of honour which 
man painting—the one known as “ The Polish escorted Prince William of Orange from Amster. 
Rider ” in the Frick Collection, New York? But dam after his visit to the city in 1660. 





Rembrandt as to imagine that every “PORTRAIT OF A MAN ON HORSEBACK,” BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (c. 1606- 
one of the 600 or so paintings generally PURCHASED FOR LONDON AT HUGE COST, NOW ON PUBLIC VIEW IN 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery.) 








merchant named Frederick Rihel ; in that inventory 
an equestrian portrait of him by Rembrandt is 
listed. But one very curious detail seems to 
demand an explanation; that is, the carriage in 


That 
might apparently point to Rihel, though 
another name, that of a certain Jacob de 
Graeff, who was a section leader of the guard, 
was put forward as a possible candidate 
Someone then pointed out that de Graeg 
was only eightéen in 1660 and the rider is 
obviously much older, to which someone 
else replied that the face might very easily 
have been altered later. 


All this takes us round and round in 
a circle, and in fact has very little indeed 
to do with our judgment of the picture, 
The horse, a well-schooled weight-carrier, is 
performing a levade—a showy performance 
much to the liking of painters of equestrian 
portraits and wonderfully flattering to both 
horse and rider—and the man appears to 
be wearing the usual uniform of a Dutch 
militia company. Altogether, it is a superb 
design, with a magical landscape back- 
ground—blues, and reds and browns and 
blacks and mysterious shadows and gleams 
of gold—and yet, in spite of all this 
marvellous subtlety, I found myself dis- 
appointed without at first being able to say 
why. I think I know the reason: Rembrandt 
has lavished all his skill upon the back- 
ground and accoutrements but was not 
interested in the rider’s face, which is that 
ofa handsome nincompoop. This is rendered 
the more striking because there hang on 
each side of it the portraits of Jacob Trip 
and his wife Margaretha, than which no 
more beautifully sensitive portraits, whether 
of young and old, have ever been painted; 
Rembrandt was not bored with them. 


a Nor, in my view, was he bored with the 


young man in the Frick Gallery, “ Polish 
Rider,” though this can scarcely be a formal 
portrait, but rather, to quote Mr. Biebel, 
Director of the Gallery, “‘an idealised 
representation of a youthful military 
figure.” The painter has obviously not 
been hampered by the necessity to please 
his sitter; hence the lack of pomposity in 
the rider and the by no means over-bred 
horse. Again, no one has satisfactorily 
explained the subject; Valentiner suggested 
it might be intended to represent a medizval 
Dutch hero, Gysprecht van Amstel, the 
legendary founder of Amsterdam's civic 
guard, whose name appears on the collar 
of one of the soldiers in “The Night 
Watch ”—or possibly a portrait of Titus, 
Rembrandt’s son. I seem to see in this 
youthful face the same young man who was 
the model for the angel in “‘ Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel” of about the year 1659 
(Berlin), while the great domed mass on the 
crest of the hill behind him is very similar 
to the Temple of Jerusalem in the Hermitage 
painting of 1642, “‘ The Reconciliation of 
David and Absalom.” 


The Frick painting is much smaller than 
the National Gallery horseman—not quite 
4 ft. high as against the latter’s nearly 
to ft. The coat is yellow, buttons blue, 
breeches bright red, buff boots, red cap 
with fur brim; on the shore of the lake 
to the right a fire burns in the obscurity 
in much the same way, I would guess, 


magic 

graph by the movement of horse and rider, 
the sense of courageous adventure, of optimism 
and determination ; it is as if the painter has given 
the world an allegory of faith in the ultimate 
destiny of mankind, whereas in the other he has 
used all his marvellous gifts on landscape and 
accessories but, for his central figure, has been 
baffied by a well-dressed, trimly-moustached 
stuffed shirt. 















ART GALLERY, SALE- 
ROOM AND MUSEUM: 





“A YOUNG NAVAL OFFICER,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
(1727-1792): AN EARLY WORK, <. 1746, FROM THE SABIN 
GALLERIES EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas: 30 by 25 ins.) 


“THOMAS LE BLANC OF CAVENHAM,” BY JOHN ZOFFANY (1733-1810): THE 


“WESTMINSTER ABBEY,” BY ANTONIO JOLI (c. 1700-1777): 
PAINTED ¢. 1740, DURING THE ARTIST'S BRIEF STAY IN 


ENGLAND. (Oil on canvas: 40 by 48 ins.) 


A sale on April 27 at 
20, Hanover Square, W.1, contains 


Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
ins these two fascinating 


studies of mid-18th-century London by the Italian artist 


Antonio Joli. Fine paintings in their [Continued 
"seen cauatline cecal 


opposite. 
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“A MAN ABOUT TO STAB ANOTHER”: ONE OF THE 300 TIEPOLO 
DRAWINGS WHICH COST THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
fil IM 1885. (Pen and wash: 10} by 7} ins.) 
The Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, has placed 


“AN OLD BEARDED MAN,” BY GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO 
(1696-1770): FROM THE LARGE COLLECTION NOW ON VIEW 


IN LONDON. (Pen and wash: 10§by 7} ins.) 
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PORTRAITS, 18TH-CENT. 
LONDON, AND TIEPOLO. 


“A GENTLEMAN,” SY GILBERT STUART (1755-2628), an 
AMERICAN PAINTER WHO MADE HIS NAME IN ENGLAND. 
(Oil on canvas: 30 by 25 ins.) ~ 
Continued.) portrait by him of Mrs. Josiah Foot; also an 
attractive study of a boy by i 
ful early ait by Gainsbor 

works by Romney 


“ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL,” THE SECOND OF THE PAIR 
OF LONDON PAINTINGS BY JOLI TO BE OFFERED FOR 
AUCTION ON APRIL 27. (Oil on canvas: 40 by 48 ins.) 
Continued.| own right, they also emphasise to our 
everlasting shame how we have sought in recent times 
to our great buildings, as if we were too 
timid to stand back and admire them from a distance. 

, ., La me aed 


Spe 


“A ROMAN SOLDIER”: ANOTHER OF THESE FINE 
DRAWINGS PROBABLY ASSEMBLED BY THE ARTIST 
HIMSELF. (Pen and wash over pencil: 14 by 9 ins.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 

















of their time in the 
water—they are the most completely adapted to 
swimming and diving, and to movement generally 
in a fluid medium. The distinction is important, 
and is not made here merely as a quibble. The 
. adaptation to swimming and diving concerns, first 
and foremost, changes in the structure of the body. 
The main changes are that the body is covered 
with scale-like feathers, the wings are paddle-like, 
the feet are webbed and the main part of the 
hind-limbs are enclosed 
in the skin of the body. 
The feet are set far 
back on the body so 
that a penguin out of 
water holds itself in an 
erect position and 
walks with a certain 
awkwardness. In the 
water, by contrast, it 
moves easily and grace- 
fully. More than this, 
the whole body and its 
attached members have 
an appearance of semi- 
fluidity. 

I have recently been 
able to analyse this 
appearance of semi- 
fluidity through the 
good offices of the 
Encyclopedia Cine- 
matographica of 
Géttingen, to whom I 
would like to express 
my gratitude. Before 
p ing to this, it 
is of interest to note 
how the authorities 
disagree on the func- 
tion of the paddles 
and the feet in swim- 
ming. The following 
are quotations from four such 
authorities: “‘ Power for propulsion 
is derived from a kind of under- 
water flight, the feet playing no part 
in the swimming”; “. . . when diving 
they propel themselves solely by 
means of their wings, which they use 
alternately, while their legs are used 
as a rudder”; “.. . they swim chiefly 
by means of the fore-limbs ”; “‘ They 
swim with a powerful overhand 
stroke...” 

It could be that the differences 
revealed in these quotations are because 
the separate authors are speaking of 
different species of penguin, but this 
is doubtful. From my observation of 
several species of penguins in various 
zoos, the method of swimming does not 
materially differ from one species 
to another, and the remarks about 
to be made, concerning the species 
Sph . bh h ldti, are probably 
applicable to all penguins. 

Four distinct actions of the flippers 
can be seen. First, when swimming 
under water at maximum speed both 
wings are extended to the side, at right 
angles to the body, and move with 
mainly an up-and-down movement through a small 
arc. There is, however, a slight turning backward 
of the wing, not easy to see, but the main action 
is essentially up and down, and has the appear- 
‘lance of a rapid, almost fluttering movement. At 
a slower speed, used especially when swimming 
at the surface, much the same action is used, but 
the tips of the wings move through a wider arc 
and the whole action is slower. The third use of 
the wings is seen when the penguin approaches 
the surface to ride well out of the water, with 
the head well up. In this the wings are used with 
a deep downward beat, the wings moving through 
a much wider arc, and at the finish of the down- 
ward stroke the wing-tips almost meet beneath 
the body. The fourth wing-action comes into 
play only when the penguin is making a sharp 
turn, and then—and it is only then—the wings 





HOW PENGUINS SWIM. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


beat independently. Even so, there is nothing 
that can be described as an overhand stroke, or 
as the wings beating alternately. 

On the face of it, since the feet are webbed it 
should hardly be expected that “ the feet play no 
part in the swimming.” It is true that when the 
penguin is swimming at speed the feet are folded 
back on to the body and play no part. They are, 
however, tsed as a rudder for turning, and can 
at times beeseen playing a very active part in 


SWIMMING SLOWLY TO THE SURFACE, WITH ITS BODY STREAMLINED, AND ITS WINGS PADDLE-LIKE: HUMBOLDT’S PENGUIN— 
THE WORMAL VIEW ONE HAS OF THESE BIRDS IN THE WATER. BUT TO UNDERSTAND FULLY HOW PENGUINS SWIM, ONE WOULD 


HAVE TO GO UNDER WATER WITH A SLOW-MOTION CAMERA. 


HUMBOLDT’S PENGUIN SEEN HEAD ON, CRUISING SLOWLY. THE BODY AND FLIPPER-LIKE 
WINGS LOOK RIGID, YET IN FACT THEY HAVE THE APPEARANCE OF SEMI-FLUIDITY WHEN IN 
ACTIVE MOTION. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE ROLE OF THESE WINGS, AND THE WEBBED 


FEET, ON THIS PAGE. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


turning, either being moved in unison or alter- 
nately, and finally, despite pronouncements to 
the contrary, they are used to make powerful 
thrusts, in unison, when the bird is travelling 
slowly or is manceuvring. In fact, a penguin’s 
feet are used as much, and in the same ways, as 
the hind flippers of a marine turtle, and nobody 
has yet suggested that they play no part in 
swimming. 

Although both wing and leg movements are 
classified in this way for the sake of simplicity, 
as can be well imagined, when the bird is actively 
swimming and diving they change rapidly from 
one action to another, and this, combined with 
the fact that the paddle-like wings are not nearly 
so rigid in the water as we are normally led to 
believe, produces an appearance of semi-fluidity 
in these members. The changes in the shape of 
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the body serve to heighten this. For one thi 
the tail, although so stumpy, also plays its p 

It and the hind end of the body are moved from 
side to side frequently, and these movements see: 
to be combined with steering actions of the feet, 
especially when a quick turn is made. It is ag 
if tail and feet are combined in the rudder actiog 
The tail can also be lowered or erected. In 

the mobility of the hind end of the body is quite, 
astonishing. E 

When swimming at speed the head is extend 
forwards and the tail is lowered into the 
horizontal plane as the*body. At the same ti 
the contours of the body are smooth and 
giving an overall effect 
of a torpedo-shape, the 
requisite streamlining 
for travelling fast 
through water. As the 
penguin rises to the 
surface, the wings beat 
more strongly down- 
wards, as already 
described, the feet also 
are lowered, and at 
the same time a small 
hump appears over the 
region of the shoulde; 
due possibly to the 
bunching of the muscles” 
in the strong down 
ward beat of the wings, 
and a smaller hump, 
appears over the pelvic 
region, presumably 
where the leg mu 
are bunched. 

As the penguin 
swims at the surface, 
therefore, the outline 
includes a neck and head 
held up out of the 
water, the back show- 
ing three humps. 
These include a small 
one over the shoulders, 
the usual curve of the 
back and a still smaller hump over 
the hips. At the same time the tail 
is held erect. This appearance of 
humps can, however, only be 
seen when the eye is level with the 
penguin’s back. The transformation 
of the outline of the body, together 
with the long beats of the wings and 
the feet held vertically downwards, 
are all correlated with a sudden loss 
of speed. As often as not, the neck is 
later stretched up, as if the penguin 
were searching for something, and at 
the same time the hind end of the 
body becomes submerged. 

It is not only the outline of the 
upper surface that undergoes change 
On the undersurface a ridge, or keel, 
appears and disappears as the bird i 
swimming, correlated no doubt wit 
changes in speed. At other time 
unless a in the film 
deceptive, instead of a ridge along 
mid-line of the undersurface the 
appears a groove, a sort of inverted 
keel. The significance of these t 
things must be left to the mari 
engineers. All I would say now abouf 
them is that they contribute to 
general impression that the body of a swimmin 
penguin gives an appearance of fluidity. 

There is one further point of interest that hag) 
struck me since studying swimming penguins 
closely. I recall that in my student days I carried 
away the impression from lectures that penguins 
swam with an overarm stroke, using the wings 
alternately. It was not until some years later, 
while visiting the London Zoo, that it occurred 
to me to have a look at this. I remember being 
somewhat surprised to find that the king penguins 
I was then looking at did not swim in this way. 
Whoever first put such an idea on record seems to 
have had an undue. influence on our thinking, 
for I was a student forty years ago, and all but 
one of the works I have quoted earlier were 
published during the last ten years, and one was 
published as recently as two years ago. 
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APPOINTED BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR In 





















































APPOINTED BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO 
PRAGUE: MR. CECIL C. PARROTT. 
Mr. Parrott, who will succeed Mr. P. F. 
Grey, is at present Librarian and Director 

of oreign Office. 


1954-57, and Principal Political Adviser to 
the U.K. Delegation to the United Nations, 
1951-52. 
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BRAZIL’S NEW CAPITAL: STARTED IN 


ILLUSTRATE 


A HELICOPTER VIEW OF ONE OF THE RESIDENTIAL PRECINCTS OF THE NEW CITY OF BRASILIA 
SHOWING SEVERAL GROUPS OF “SUPER-BLOCKS.” 


as 








PHOTOGRAPH WHICH 


A CLUSTER OF “SUPER-BLOCKS.” A FEATURE OF BRASILIA 
IS THE RED EARTH AND THE BRILLIANT BLUE SKIES—A FINE 
SETTING FOR WHITE FUNCTIONAL BUILDINGS. 


TECT AND LEADER OF THE 
THE BUILDINGS 


April 21 was the day scheduled for the inauguration of Brasilia, the new 
capital of Brazil, which is being built in territory in the State of Goias, about 
600 miles north-west of Rio. The idea of a federal capital is over 100 years 
old and an area of 4000 square miles was set aside as a “‘ future Federal 
district” in 1889, but the decision to proceed was taken by President 
Kubitschek as recently as April 1956. The general design was the subject of 


MR. OSCAR NIEMEYER, BRAZIL'S MOST FAMOUS ARCHI- 


D LONDON NEWS Aprit 2 


. 1969 
1958; AND INAUGURATED THIS MONTH 


, BLOCKS OF RESIDENTIAL FLATS—IN THE TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE NEW CITY'S PLag 
TREES ARE BEING PLANTED TO BRING DIVERSITY. 


ANOTHER GROUP OF 
“SUPER-BLOCKS” OF 
RESIDENTIAL FLATS. A 
FEATURE OF THE OVERALL 
PLAN IS THE SEGREGATION 
OF TRAFFIC—WITH NO 
CROSSINGS. 


a 


r. 
eee © 


shea: < 

THE CONGRESS BUILDINGS BY NIGHT: AN ARCHITECTURAL GROUP } 

INCORPORATING TOWER, SAUCER AND (HERE CONCEALED) DOME ] 
UNITS IN DRAMATIC CONTRAST. 


international competition and the plan of Mr. Lucio Costa was the one chosef. 
The basic idea of moving the capital from Rio is threefold: to develop the thinly- 
populated interior; to remove the seat of government from the tropical coast 
to a site with a stimulating climate; and to unify the whole of the country, 
sea coast and interior alike. It is planned to have an eventual population of 
500,000, and is expected to reach 100,000 this year. 


TEAM RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OF BRASILIA. 
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BRASILIA: DESIGN AND PLANNING IN 
AN EXCITING NEW CAPITAL CITY. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST BUILDINGS TO BE COMPLETED IN BRASILIA—A VERY LARGE HOTEL WITH LATTICE FRONTAGE 
AND MOUNTED OWN STILTS. 


OR ETP ET ER IE E> an 


and leads from the eae 
station to the Congress 
buildings (the point of the 
arrow); the curved bow is 
the facade of the residential 
section, which is made up of 
communities.of 3000 inhabi- 
tants; and between, as it 
were, the “ bow” and the 

“string” lie a great plaza, 
a sports stadium, a zoo and 

botanical gardens. 


(Right) ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 

PRESIDENTIAL PALACE. THE 

| CURIOUSLY-SHAPED MEMBERS 

WHICH CARRY ROOF AND FLOOR 
ARE CALLED PILOTIS. 








— 
ONE OF THE LARGE RESIDENTIAL BLOCKS. THESE GROUPS ARE SELF-CONTAINED AND DESIGNED A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL IN BRASILIA. EACH OF THE RESIDENTIAL GROUPS 
TO HOUSE ABOUT 3000 PERSONS, TOGETHER WITH COMMUNITY SERVICES. OF “SUPER-BLOCK” FLATS HAS ITS OWN CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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GAIN I have a foot in each of the 
Stratfords—in Warwickshire and in 
London, E.15—and, believe me, it is an extremely 
difficult straddle. In E.15, at the Theatre Royal, 
which we know in these days as the home of 
Theatre Workshop, the dramatist is William 
Saroyan, from America, who has tried to prove 


that a y can be run up during its own 

written while it waits, in fact. In 
Warwickshire the dramatist is another W. S., 
William when young, trying his 


because he is still not sure how to fly. 


Let me take Warwickshire first. I gather, 
though I have read very little that my 
colleagues have written about this revival, that 
Shakespeare needs a stern reprimand. To-day 
it is the smart thing to bang away at him 
whenever possible, and, of course, ““ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona " was never intended for 
the kind of reviewer, so sadly popular now, 
who reminds me of Prince Hal’s view of Percy: 
“He that kills me some six or seven dozen 

. at a breakfast, washes his hands, and 
says to his wife, ‘Fie upon this quiet life! 
I want work.’ ”’ 


“The Two Gentlemen” is not a major 
- It is just a mild romantic comedy, filled 
the tricks that Shakespeare would enjoy 
using later when he knew better how to handle 
them. Situations and” lines speak {to us of 
excitements to be: it is, indeed, a that— 
shall we say ?—can offer the intimations of 
immortality. In its own right, it is just a frisk 
round Verona (observe the name) and _ 
that must please a true S 
an ear for the early music, and baffle a 
exasperate the uncompromising hearties. 


Peter Hall has now chosen it for 
the first of his sequence of comedies 
in the present Festival at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. As he did with Olivia 
in his revival of ““ Twelfth Night” a 
few back, he has laughed 
without malice at the 

excesses of young love. One does not 
blame him for that; and some of the 
scenes—Valentine before the Duke, 
with the ladder of cords, and the 
disguised Julia with Silvia’s immense 
portrait—are neatly and amusingly 
heightened. What does trouble me is 
the faflure to keep the sound of the 
comedy. I am not talking now of 
audibility, but of the play’s gentle 
Shakespearean music which is almost 
entirely lost. 


I dare say Peter Hall is tired of 
being told this. It is ‘ damnable 
iteration ” (to return to “ Henry the 
Fourth"). But, alas, it is true; and it 
will be a great pity if so much 
decorative craft, so much ingenuity, 
so much real skill, have to be lavished 
upon a production that (in its most 
important part, the speaking of the 
verse) is jarringly out of tune. Agreed, 
it has one splendid speaker. Derek Godfrey is 
Proteus. All who knew him at the Old Vic 
will realise that he has the tone and the 
manner. Denholm Elliott, the Valentine (in a 
remarkable wig), has a pleasantly mischievous 
sense of humour, though he cannot cope yet with 
such a set-piece as the “ banished ” speech (‘‘ To 
die is to be banish’d from myself ’"’) 


“ Both Silvia know 
his Tate to Proteus (Derek 


A STRATFORD STRADDLE. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


whole is a spring song that should not be 
maltreated. 


Its Stratford company has a few able speakers. 
We shall know later what Eric Porter ( i 
about as a bandy, peering Duke) and Ian Richard- 
son (as Thurio who, li 


like Cloten’ in later years, 








ANOTHER SCENE FROM “ THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA,” WHICH IS DIRECTED BY PETER 
HALL, WITH COSTUMES BY LILA DE NOBILI, SCENERY BY RENZO MONGIARDINO AND MUSIC 


BY RAYMOND LEPPARD. 


that I am banished ? "—Valentine (Denh Elliott, 


orders a serenade), will make of parts in which 
they are permitted to use their sense of Shake- 
spearian poetry. Patrick Wymark, with a Birming- 
ham voice—you might hear him, I suppose, at 
Villa Park any winter Saturday—has the come- 
dian’s gift, Launce: this is the servitor with the 
broad speech and the dog Crab (here a nice white 


Godfrey, right) with eeen grant Cnet teckien on. 








secondary comedian: one part at least 
that nobody can defend with much enthusiasm, 


The settings by Renzo Mongiardino on th 
new stage (which revolves too often and too selj. 
consciously) have a romantic grace matched 
Lila de Nobili’s costumes. Always the 
looks good, and the little narrative flickers 
along with the appropriate visual charm. jj 
only there were vocal charm to match it} 
However, we can imagine that Mr. Hall anj 
his colleague John Barton will see to this a 
the Stratford Festival develops. Meanwhile, w 
can be glad that Mr. Hall has not treated 
“The Two Gentlemen” as Augustin Daly 
did in London during the summer of 1895, 
an occasion which drew one of Shaw’s happiest 
notices in “‘ The Saturday Review.” Thus: 


In preparing the text of his version, Mr. Daly 
has proceeded on the usual principles, altering 
ee omitting, improving, correcting, and 

transferring speeches from one character to another 
Many of Shakespeare's lines are mere poctr not 
to the point, not getting = along, ¢ 
stuck in because the poet li 
verse. On all such unbusinesslike superfiuities, 
Mr. Daly is down with his blue pencil . . . 


And again: 
The scenery is insufferable... . For a “ street 
in Verona” we get a Bath-bun-coloured 


front cloth, with about as much light in it as ther 
is in a studio in Fitzjohn's Avenue in the middk 
of October. I respectfully invite Mr. Daly to spend 
his time looking at a real street in Verona. 


andsoon. But Daly was lucky in one thing. He 
had Ada Rehan for Julia. Asa great personage 
of the English theatre said to me,a 
little Ey during the first-night 
interval, “‘ It would have been some 
thing to have seen Rehan.” 


On to Stratford East and to “ Sam 
—the Highest Jumper of Them All” 
Here I begin to realise that I should 
have written my review of William 
Saroyan’s play immediately upon re 
turning from E.15— indeed, if possible, 
in the Central Line train that took me 
away from Stratford station. Buta 
week has elapsed, and I am regretfully 
compelled to admit that I remember 
very little except a charming and 
sustained lormance by Murray 
Melvin as the bank clerk who jumps, 
and the arrival of an Ambassador from 
the audience to establish friendly 
relations with the play. 


I know that, at the time, I laughed 
a good deal at an improvisation that 
did not get us anywhere, but that 
managed to be funny while doing it 
“Sam” seemed to me to lack the 
too tiring whimsicality of some of the 
earlier Saroyan plays. But, I repeat, 
only a blyrred impression lingers. The 
programme assures me that Sam's full 
name is Sam Hark-Harkalark. Mr. Saroyan him 
self has directed. I expect that we shall see the 
bland conversation in the West End, so maybeit 
is better to defer further comment until then. 


Not long after this visit to Stratford East, | 
spoke to an audience in the West of England that 
clearly had among it various supporters 





in which Valentine looks forward to 
Romeo. And the two girls, Frances 
Cuka, the Julia (who disguises herself as 
a gauche page), and Susan Maryott, the 
Silvia (who lives, very properly, in a 
tower), lack the voice to match their 


probably deceive anyone’ who has on Hs Poe — f = —_ ae -_ — ame not plead rehearsal improvisation. I am 
not read “The Two Gentlemen” (April 20.) “ oars “@ce oe. beginning to wonder whether playgoers of 
into believing that the verse is poor “THE MOST HAPPY FELLA” (Coliseum).—The American musical play. twenty years on may not feel that some 

(April 21.) of our striving contemporary dramatists 





stuff. But, though it is very young 
and sometimes faint, the play as a 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“A LODGING FOR A BRIDE” (Westminster).—Roger Livesey in a new 


(Apeil 18.) 


comedy 
“ JOHNNY THE PRIEST " (Princes).—Peter Powell's version of R. C. Sherriff’s 
play, “‘ The Telescope,” with music by Antony Hopkins, and directed by Norman 


; Jeremy Brett and Bunny May are in the cast. (April 19.) 


of the currently fashionable, uncot 
structed, ribbon-built play. They were 
politely surprised when I told them that 
many of these plays flickered from mind 
as soon as the curtain fell. But that 
is so. I remember even “Sam ’’ better 
than several up-and-coming (and rapidly 
vanishing) works of our time that could 





wrote in invisible ink. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 37: NATURE IMPROVES ON ART. 
































LIKE FINELY-MADE JARS OF ANTIQUITY UNEARTHED BY THE SPADE: A JEWEL-LIKE CLUSTER OF BUGS’ EGGS. 


This cluster of eggs—resembling at first glance some rare treasure of Phcenician | feceptaciles are shaped and coloured like jewels. “‘ Art is the perfection 
jars unearthed by the archeologist—proves that Nature’s meanest creatures | of Nature,” said Sir Thomas Browne: what artist—or potter—would not 
can yet give birth to the most delicately wrought and beautiful objects. | draw some measure of inspiration from observing their fine symmetry 
Produced by one of the Hemiptera, bugs, that is—which includes cicadas, and texture ? And is it not surprising to learn that, from such unsubstantia! 
Scale insects, plant-bugs and aphides—many of these strikingly marked | structures, there eventually emerge nymphs-? 
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A HANDFUL OF LOVE: STUDIES OF A KENYA LIONESS. 








A DEMANDING ANIMAL. HER MISTRESS IS MADE TO SIT ON THE FLOOR WHILE “ NEGHESTE” 
SPRAWLS IN THE ARMCHAIR. 





AN AFFECTIONATE ANIMAL. “NEGHESTE” IS DEVOTED TO HER MISTRESS AND INSISTS “ NEGHESTE ” AND HER MISTRESS, MRS. LLOYD GRAEME, WHO HAS HAD FIFTEEN LIONS OR LIONESSES 
ON MAKING DEMONSTRATIONS OF HER LOVE. AS PETS OVER THE LAST TWENTY-THREE YEARS. 


Lionesses would appear to be the fashion now in Kenya. Mrs. Lloyd Graeme, ; Mrs. Lioyd Graeme has a delightful time with ‘“ Negheste,” who, although 

.” has now had fifteen lions or she eats 12 Ib. of meat a day and costs {18 a week to keep, is a charming, 
i In our issue of March 12 gentle and loyal companion. She seems especially fond of demonstrating het 
the Unusual Photograph was of the lioness “‘ Elsa,” whose great loyalty is affection for her mistress and enjoys romping. Her mistress has none of the 
described in Joy Adamson’s book, ‘‘ Born Free: A Lioness of Two Worlds.” fears that some might have. That perhaps is her secret. 
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ALIONESS IN THE HOME: “ NEGHESTE,” 
COMPANION AND GUARDIAN. 
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“NEGHESTE” REPOSING IN THE GARDEN: A MAGNIFICENT STUDY OF THIS 300-LB. OBVIOUSLY WORRIED BY THE MYSTERY OF GLASS: “ NEGHESTE"' PAWING AT THE WINDOW WHILE HER 
LIONESS, WHO IS COMPLETELY GENTLE AND LAW ABIDING. MISTRESS WATCHES FROM WITHIN THE HOUSE. 





ae Continued.) and make a considerable uproar as they do so. 

ye fo. ~y A benefit of “‘ Negheste’s” presence. is that Mrs. Lioyd 
he a7 ‘ Graeme never has to fear unwelcome visitors or burglars. 
y=" ; gt The passion for keeping lions is not a new one: the Emperor 
One Caracalla had one called “‘ Acinaces,”’ or “ Scimitar,”’ who 





oe ae , ate with him and who slept in his bedroom. In keeping a 
2 : iad 2 lion it must be the first step that counts. 








WHERE THE LIONESS LIES DOWN WITH THE DOG: “ NEGHESTE,” WHO IS DOING HER BEST TO FULFIL THE PROPHECY A MORE SOULFUL STUDY OF THIS REMARKABLE ANIMAL. HER ONLY 
OF ISAIAH. FAULT IS THAT SHE NEEDS 12 LB. OF MEAT A DAY. 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 





a 
y, by Cornelius Ryan, which tells the 
D-Day itself, with wave after wave of 
, and news of success 
to come, is such a one. 
book very nearly at one sitting, 
laid it down, I found that I had but 


in any particular sector at any particular time— 
or, indeed, which sector was which. But so 
graphic is Mr. Ryan’s account that I had lived 
through that day of terror and glory in imagination, 
as so many must have lived through it in fact, 


tranquillity, my principal conclusion is one of 
thankfulness to Providence. So much was incal- 
culabic. So many errors were made on the Allied 
side, and had these not been matched by the 
fantastic errors of the Germans—Rommel was 
actually on holiday when the invasion began, 
and Hitler would not release two vital Panzer 
divisions from reserve—the whole vast enterprise 
might have foundered. 

Here is a book which is fully worthy of its 
subject—and what praise could one add to that ? 

My colleague Cyril Falls, for so long a valued 
contributor to the pages of The Illustrated London 
News, has written another excellent war book of 
a rather different stamp. His The First WorL_p 
War is the work of an expert historian, and 
therefore it naturally lacks the colour and fire 
of Mr. Ryan’s book. But that does not mean that 
it is the work of a cold calculator sitting at a 
study desk. Mr. Falls says himself, in his preface, 
that he has wanted to show what the war had 
meant to his generation, ‘‘ so large a part of which 
—and so much the best at that—lost their lives 
in it. I wanted to commemorate the spirit in which 
these men served and fought.’’ In this aim he has, 
for all the quiet, sometimes deprecatory, tone 
which he habitually adopts, eminently succeeded. 
(I am sorry to have to complain that the colour 
on the nasty, sticky dust-jacket comes off on the 
reader’s hands.) 

Although I cannot always agree with the views 
of another friend, Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, 
I find him very good reading. His Giants Cast 
Lone SHADows is a series of essays concerned 

things arid events. Those which 
tt ie personally were his studies 
of Lord . Vansi and of the last days of 
Clemenceau. There is also an interesting apologia 
for the career of the late Dr. Stefan Litauer, whom 
I got to know personally extremely well, since he 
was President of the Foreign Press Association 
at a time during the last war‘when I was pressing 
the claims of that body on the British Govern- 
ment. Mucin as I liked and admired Stefan in 
many ways, I cannot agree that his decision to 
work with the post-war régime in Poland was 
anything but, at the best, ill-judged. Another 
essay which I searched with a close eye is entitled 
“ Postscript on Germany.”” On the whole, I agree 
with Sir Robert's rather tentative conclusions, and 
especially with the shrewd observation that we 
in Britain have tended, not to overrate the faults 
of the Germans (that would be impossible !), but 
to underrate their national virtues, chief among 
which is a boundless capacity for hard work. 

Autobiographies continue to be popular, and 
Act Ong, by Moss Hart, author of “ The Man 
Who Came To Dinner” and producer of “‘ My 
Fair Lady,” has the merit of being not just a 
catalogue of theatrical successes, failures and 
personalities. We learn how Mr. Hart came up— 
the very hard way—with a play produced, 
romantically enough, at the age of fifteen, which 

to be an utter flop! Mr. Hart also 
exhibits a delightful trait which is not, if I may 
say so without any intention to offend, common 
to one of his race, nationality, and profession: he 
can laugh charmingly at himself. A thoroughly 
enjoyable book, with unexpected angles on well- 
known people, such as the Kaufmans and 
Alexander Woolcott. 

Anyone who writes 2 book called LittLe 
ArtHuR’s GuipE to HumBuc, as Mr. C. E. 
Vulliamy has done, must be prepared to face 
the charge that he is being pretentious. Satire, 
couched in this form of Platonic dialogue, must 


be superlative, if it is to come off at all. Mr. 
Vulliamy tilts pleasantly at a good many wind- 
mills that just stand up and ask to be tilted at, 
such as , intellectuals, and the 
British way of life, but I cannot think that he comes 
up to the level of the Socrates whom he emulates, 
and at the same time (surprisingly) decries. 
Fiction still seems to be a trifle piano. One 
can always welcome a new book by Neil Bell, 
and his collection of short stories entitled CorRIDOR 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
Ta -~ 


21.P-KS Black resigns !! 

and justifiably—for after 21... . P x P, 22. N-B6, 
R-R3; 23. NxB QxN would. come 24. B-Bs 
winning with a ng’ on the 
situation Fi a piece. 


Defence from a postal chess tournament 





A Sicilian 
in the U.S.A. 


Stopopan Montecito SLOBODAN MONTECILLO 
7 Black While Black 


Lopez; this time rather wnorthodox 
Transvaal; 
LEIcHER 
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or VENus is varied and entertaining. Nothing, for 
instance, could be gayer, neater, or more idyllically 
young than the tale which gives its name to the 
book. True, the level is uneven, and one or two 
of the plots seemed to me to be slightly derivative 
-—but of what writer of short stories could that 
not be said ? 

Mr. Phelps’s THz Love BrroreE THE First 
is a somewhat meandering story about a lower 
middle-class family living in a small West Country 
town just after the end of the First World War. 
There are uncles, aunts, and other attendant 
relations, a flamboyant “‘ Uncle Hector,” who has 
once been an officer but never a gentleman, an 
elder cousin ripe for seduction and a young cad 
ready to oblige. All this is seen through the eyes 
of a boy called Alan (age unspecified, but surely 
not more than eight) and his younger cousin Meg. 


Miss M. M. Kaye, author of NIGHT ON THE | 

a well-planned thriller (three corpses and t).e 
murderer) set on a remote island in the [ 
Ocean. My bone is Miss Kaye’s appalling 
with which she does not appear to take the slightag 
trouble. ‘ Charles,’’ she writes, was a tall, fa 
young man of a type frequently described by 
female novelists as ‘ clean-limbed’”’. Well, 

is Miss Kaye but a female novelist ? 


because there is something quite edible 
all this rancid cream. 

“ Security " thrillers are very much the fashion, 
and so long as I am not expected to interest myself 
in some tedious piece of nuclear flummery, I haye 
no great objection to them. Of course, the villaing 
are either * progressives” with perss 
cution mania, or relentless Russians sitting in some 
spider’s web and ordering nameless tortures t 
be inflicted on the hero (or, more pro’ 
heroine). Are we not back in the days of Dr. 
Manchu, for all practical purposes? Once Red 
China takes the place of Red Russia in ou 
paranoiac consciousness, we shall be. Still, for 
those who like that sort of thing, there is plenty 
of mystery and. action, with some good, well 
marked characters in Kenneth O’Hara’s SLEEping 
Docs Ly1nc. 

More than a passing reference should be giveg 
to Enciish GenzaLocy, by Anthony Richa 
Wagner, Richmond Herald, and author, if my 
memory serves, of an enchanting book called 

* The Lighter Side of Heraldry.” This is a work 
of learning and historical research, which will 
delight all amateur genealogists—and I understand 
that there are many of them. Curiosity about 
one’s an seems to me to be quite natural— 
though all too often the curious stumble on some 
illegitimacy, or admixture of pure blood with that 
of a villain or pork-butcher, which hurts the 
natural pride of one who would prefer unbroken 
descent from a hundred earls! (Let me, to show 
that I share this harmless interest, record that 
Mr. Wagner speaks very handsomely of my own 
family: “‘ The Irish thus have grounds for claiming 
that their are the longest in Wester 
Europe, though few male lines can probably be 
traced from the high kings to the present day. . .. 
One may be confident of the descent of Lond 
Inchiquin from Brian Boru (d. 1014) through the 
Princes of Thomond.”” Thank you, Mr. Wagner }) 

I am surprised to find from Mr. Colin Willcock’s 
introduction to his THE ANGLERS’ ENCYCLOPA&DIA 
that “‘in the long, long history of angling books 
this is the first A-Z encyclopedia that embraces 
coarse, sea, game, and big-game fishing.” Thumb 
ing through its pages, my eye was caught by the 
entry “ bleak-fishing,”” and as I, in my irreverent 
way, am inclined to use this as a generic term for 
all branches of this noble sport, I could not help 
a faint chuckle. Real anglers will now wish 
finish me off with a “ priest.” (I wonder how 
many of them know the origin of this term for the 
sinister weapon used to dispatch caught fish? 
Let them read Mr. Willcock’s book and find out.) 

Most parents, I think, would distrust a book 
with the title Tz Directory oF OpPoRTUNITIES 
For ScHoot Leavers, but both they and their 
children—if, as is likely, they are at their wits’ 
ends—will find this guide both useful and sensible. 
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